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The Second 
Shellabarger Mill, 
Operated at 
Newville, Pa., 
by 

Isaac and John 
Shellabarger 
from about 
1830 to 1860. 
At the Left, 
the Miller's 
House, 


The Shellabarger Sesquicentennial 


'T the very center of the 

princely system of Eu- 
rope there arose a lit- 
tle association of free 
states, the Swiss Con- 
federation, which, after 
some centuries of nominal adhesion to 
the Holy Roman Empire, became openly 
republican in 1499. 

As early as the thirteenth century, the peasant 
farmers of three valleys about the Lake of Lucerne 
decided they would dispense with an overlord and 
manage their affairs in their own fashion. Their chief 
trouble came from the claims of a noble family of 
the Aar Valley, the Habsburgs. In 1245 these men 
burned the castle of New Habsburg, which had been 
set up near Lucerne to overawe them; its ruins are 
still to be seen. 

This Habsburg family was a growing and acquisi- 
tive one; it had lands and possessions throughout 
Germany; and in 1278, after the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufen house, Rudolf of Habsburg was elected 
emperor of Germany, a distinction that became at 
last virtually hereditary in his family, persisting down 
to the World War. None the less, the men of Uri, 
Schwyz and Unterwalden did not mean to be ruled 
by any Habsburg; they formed an Everlasting League 
in 1291, and they held their own among the moun- 
tains from that time onward to this day. The bright 
and thriving cities of Switzerland have been a refuge 
for free men from a score of tyrannies. 

These victories and the free spirit that made them 
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tory of a Great Milling Enterprise Grom Its Beginnings on the Rill 
of (anedogwinet to Its (Continuing Achievements Upon 


the Plains of Yllinois and Kansas 


By Harvey &. Yantis 


possible were participated in by an ancient tribe, or 
family, which took its name from Mount Schallenberg, 
around which peak gathered all the people of that 
canton. Rudolph Schallenberg was landamman, or 
chief, of this tribe from the canton of Uri. With 
his brothers, Henry and Ulrich, he was a member of 
the famous 33 patriots who met on the meadow of 
Grutli in 1306 and laid the foundations of Swiss lib- 
erty. Another member of the band was William Tell, 
of heroic legend. Henry Schallenberger, which in Eng- 
lish would mean “Henry of the Echoing Mountain,” 
was killed the day before the battle of Morgarten, in 
1315, at which time the Swiss Confederation won its 
first victory over the Habsburg oppressors, command- 
ed by Duke Leopold of Austria. 

Over 150 years later, in 1476, another Ulrich Schal- 
lenberger led the men of Uri against Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, and with only 18,000 men utterly 
defeated his enemies. The men of Uri again distin- 
guished themselves the following year, when, as mem- 
bers of the Grey Band, famous in Swiss history, 
the power of Charles the Bold was broken for all 
time. The life blood of 14 Schallenbergers fed the 


soil of that battlefield so their ideals 
might live. 


HIS brief prefatory sketch has an in- 

teresting, although perhaps not im- 

portant, bearing on the story of one of 

the oldest milling families in the history 

of the United States,—the Shellabargers, 

of Illinois and Kansas. They are this 

year commemorating a century and a half of the grind- 

ing of grain into flour, in which seven generations 
have been engaged. 

The record of the family in the United States, to 
which the first member came in 1720, is one of milling 
since revolutionary days. Hand in hand with their 
story goes the story of American milling; of the 
grinding of grain by water; of the collection of tolls; 
of the movement of wheat lands westward; of the 
change from buhrs to rolls; of railroads developing, 
and steam, and electricity, and the telegraph,—all of 
the complexities of modern industry. It would be an 
unusual picture for any business house; probably it 
could not be painted elsewhere among millers. 


| peng up in the bosom of Pennsylvania’s granite hills 
the Canedogwinet has its birth. As the mountain 
rill gathers strength it takes its tuneful way through 
rich meadows and fragrant brakes. Now it leaves 
the mountains and flows through green woods and 
farms. In the course of its frequent turns and twists 
and bends it meets with other streams, which send it, 
fuller and stronger, through a green and fertile water- 
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PREVERE HOUSE, Decatur, Ill., was operated by David M. Krone, father of Ann Elizabeth Krone Shellabarger (Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln used to shop here in riding the circuit in central Illinois, and being fond 
of children he would hold little Ann Elizabeth, then about five years old, on his lap. For this reason Mrs. Shellabarger 


D. 8. Shellabarger). 


named her second son William Lincoln Shellabarger. 


shed until it hurtles foaming through a ragged defile 
cut between lofty banks of solid rock. 

At one of the little falls on the Canedogwinet, the 
hamlet of Newville nestles. The creek is a wonder of 
beauty here; a mirror of placidness above the village, 
tawny and roaring at the falls, and a white flecked tor- 
rent as it dashes on its way to the ocean. It has seen 
strange sights in its time, though the history of the 
tiny hamlet is quite unknown to the world outside. 
It remembers the yellow moccasined savage as he 
carried his birchen canoe along the wooded shore. It 
was in those years that the silver skinned salmon 
leaped in its crystal depths; the otter and the beaver 
crept with sleek, wet skins upon its 
shore, and the brown deer came down 
to quench his thirst at its brink, while 
at twilight the stealthy forms of panther 
and wolf were mirrowed in its glassy 
surface. 


IME sped; the colonies were pushed 

westward, and freedom came to them. 
And it was here, in 1776, that Martin 
Shellabarger claimed the stream’s tur- 
bulent forces and ordered it to grind at 
the little grist mill he had established on 
its bank. Houses and barns appeared, 
bridges were built, orchards planted, for- 
ests changed into farms, white meeting 
houses gleamed through the trees and 
distant bells rang from their steeples on 
quiet Sunday mornings. Children pad- 
dled with bare feet in the coves and 
shallows where the shuffling bear was 
wont to come and drink. 

The countryside was not civilized, 
compared with today, and the people 
were troubled and serious. Another na- 
tion had been conquered, but their own 
was still to be. The accessories of com- 
merce were primitive, and living gener- 
ally precarious. 

Steam had only recently been dis- 
covered, and experiments were being 
made to determine if it could be used for 
propelling boats, or, perhaps, for land 
navigation, although the latter was con- 
sidered doubtful. Anthracite coal was 
just beginning to be mined, and wood I 
was largely used because of its plenti- 
fulness. 


Co., Decatur, Ili. 






Lotteries were universal, and put to uses which now 
seem excessively queer. Whenever a bridge or a pub- 
lic edifice, as a schoolhouse, was to be built, a street 
paved or a road repaired, the money was furnished 
through a lottery. In the same way manufacturing 
companies were started, churches aided, college treas- 
uries replenished. 

Money consisted of Spanish coins, mostly, although 
other foreign pieces were also used. But all cash 
was scarce in this little “Pennsylvania Dutch” com- 
munity where the first Shellabarger mill was built. 
Venison hams, bacon sides and barrels of whisky often 
served as exchangé. There were seasons when store- 


keepers asked customers, “What kind of 
money have you today?” The woods 
were filled with wild hogs, and wolves 
were not uncommon. 

Mails were few, and news was usually 
old when it was received. Even New 
York had only a twice weekly postal 
service. A traveler required several 
days between Pennsylvania and New 
York. To send goods from one locality 
to another was an adventure in mer- 
chandising. 


UCH were the conditions faced by this 

first Shellabarger mill, which was to 
cast such long shadows into the future. 
Its capacity was small, but it was large 
enough to serve its community. Its over- 
shot wheel was used mostly in custom 
grinding, and the actual process of mill- 
ing was little altered from that of the 
Romans in the fourth century, although 
the millstones were carefully selected 
and dressed. 

Martin Shellabarger, who had changed 
the spelling of his name to accommodate 
the pronunciation usually given it by his 
neighbors, brought progress to his adopt- 
ed home, nevertheless. Before his grist 
mill came, the making of flour was even 
more primitive. If it was a good crop 
year, the family threshed its wheat or 
shelled its corn by hand, and put it be- 
tween two big flat stones, grinding it 
into meal. It was a corn-fed country, 
despite the predominance of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania as wheat growing 
states. Mush and milk, or milk with corn bread crum- 
bled into it on week days, and corn dodgers on Sun- 
days, were the main food on which our great-great- 
grandfathers were reared. 

It is not difficult for one of imagination, perusing 
the Shellabarger documents, to visualize the old mill: 
the broadening river, the low, wooded hill tingeing the 
water with a soft green hue under the glance of an 
afternoon sun; far away on each hand stretch the 
rich pastures, and the patches of dark earth made 
ready for seed; the rush of the water at the falls, 
and the booming of the mill itself, its unresting wheel 
(Continued on page 993.) 





N the above picture, reproduced from a photograph taken about 1875, are shown employees of D. S. Shellabarger & 


The second figure from the left is D. S. Shellabarger, who died in 1913; the small boy in the fore- 
ground is L. C. Shellabarger, now president of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
group now living. 


He is the only person in the 
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QUALITY AND THE PUBLIC TASTE 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears comment by 
Mr. L. J. Schumaker, ex-president and governor 

of the American Bakers Association, on the subject 


of declining bread consumption. Mr. Schumaker’s let- 
ter was inspired by a communication recently ad- 
dressed to the Bakers’ Helper, reprinted with supple- 
nentary comment in The Northwestern Miller of No- 
vember 24. 

This question of bread quality and the public taste 
mply will not down. It is idle to try to pass it by 
vith the mere assertion that the standard loaves of 
today are the best ever made and that people are 
s\upid because they do not eat more of them. It 
is equally useless to take the position that bread is 
staple and will hold its own in defiance of aggressive 
compaigns conducted in behalf of other foods: The 
d 
c 
tl 


wn 


clining rate of bread consumption is a fact which 

nnot be denied. Either the loaf lacks appeal or 

ere is insufficient force urging its greater use. 

Millers and bakers, particularly millers, have long 
been concerned about propaganda in favor of whole 
wheat flour products. As a matter of truth, while 
these false appeals, coupled as they are with attacks 
upon the wholesomeness of white flour, must be dis- 
puted and resisted, their actual effect upon white 
bread consumption is small, compared with the decline 
in eating of all breads. The trade in whole wheat 
flour at any point in the country or of any milling 
concern is too small even to establish a quotable 
market; less probably than two barrels out of a hun- 
dred barrels of all flour used. 

The trouble does not lie, therefore, so much in one 
kind of bread competing with another, but in all breads 
lacking strength to withstand the competitive attacks 
of other foods. Dr. Alonzo Taylor recently said that 
there are indications that relative bread consumption 
had’ reached and passed low point, and now visibly 
is on the upgrade. This may easily be true, for Dr. 
Taylor usually speaks with authority; but its truth 
must rest on the theory that bread had reached its 
lowest estate as a carrier food, and had no way left 
to go but up. 

To some, continued discussion of this question in 
these columns may appear to be useless in view of 
the fact that no action by millers is now under con- 
sideration, and in all branches of the bread industries 
only the splendid work of The Fleischmann Company 
and the limited efforts of the American Institute of 
Baking are being exerted in the cause of bread. 
Yet, the problem is by far the most important one 
before the trade body. No industry can have sound 
conditions within itself if it constantly has to face 
declining popularity of its products. 





HONEST PURPOSE AND FARM RELIEF 

REATION of the Business Men’s Commission on 

Agriculture by joint action of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, would in all probability 
be a long step toward solution of the farm aid prob- 
lem if the subject could be restored to its place as 
ar economic rather than as a political question. As 
things now stand, this is almost certainly impossible, 
and the commission headed by ex-secretary Charles 
Nagel very likely will waste its efforts. 

The chief obstacle to any solution of the problem 
of restoring agricultural prosperity by law, assuming 
that any law can displace on so large a scale the 
forces of supply and demand, is that most of the 
people actively interested in farm legislation are not 
secking a sound and legitimate solution. With few 
exceptions they are, chiefly concerned with stirring up 
discontent, with oratorical exercise and with efforts 
to accomplish some political purpose foreign to the 
apparent objective. If they all were sincere and ani- 
mated solely by desire to save agriculture, it would 
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not be difficult to secure agreement on means and 
methods to heal, so far as law can heal, the farmer’s 
economic hurts. 

It is this factor which would predestine to failure 
any sound plan developed by an organization spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Conference Board. For professional agitators to ac- 
cept a solution coming from such a source would be, 
in their eyes, a humiliating confession of defeat. Their 
reply undoubtedly would be a loud cry of domination 
by “Wall Street.” Congressman Dickinson, of Iowa, 
already has set an example for this in characterizing 
the movement as one “to filibuster against passage of a 
genuine farm relief bill,’ even before the committee 
had been organized or begun consideration of the 
question before it. 

Undoubtedly the worst enemies of any plan to im- 
prove the position of agriculture are those who cry 
loudest in its behalf. Could they be disposed of and 
the country suffered to consider the question honestly, 
patriotically and on its merits, a solution doubtless 
would be forthcoming. So long, however, as agricul- 
ture permits itself to be misrepresented by these mis- 
chievous exponents of schemes to make farm aid an 
economic plaything, so long will sound public opinion 
refuse to interpret its sympathy into action. Both 
the country and the farmer can better afford to endure 
present ills than to court widespread disaster by ex- 
periments with “nationalization” of field crops. 

The country does not deny the present unprofitable 
condition of a considerable part of its agriculture. 
It realizes, too, that the unsatisfactory state of farm- 
ing reflects itself into the general economic welfare, 
and that this situation is likely to be progressive and 
ultimately to bring about a recession in all business 
activity. The trouble is that it regards the problem 
as so loaded with explosive possibilities that it fears 
to touch it, lest it blow up the whole structure. The 
deportation, without benefit of equalization fee, of a 
score of slackjawed orators who have espoused the 
farmer’s cause for their own selfish purposes would 
permit fair consideration of the farm situation and an 
honest effort to legislate in its behalf. 





THE NUB OF THE EFFORT 

N his book, “Co-operative Advertising by Competi- 

tors,” summarizing national publicity in the interest 
of various industries, Professor Hugh E. Agnew, pro- 
fessor of advertising of New York University, states 
the fundamental principle of all such group campaigns 
as follows: 

To advertise extensively, asking the public 
to “walk more” so that they will wear out more 
of your sole leather, or to “eat more bread” be- 
cause you have some wheat that you want to sell 
them, or to “read more books” because you are a 
publisher and would like to get some of their 
dollars to use in your business, is absolutely futile. 
Besides that, it is only a little bit removed from 
begging. If you have a charity proposition, ad- 
vertising co-operatively or otherwise will help you 
put over most any worthy appeal to sympathy. 
But to ask people for their patronage in your 
advertising merely because you need it, and with- 
out admitting that it is a charity, will not be suc- 
cessful, whether it is done co-operatively or by 
individuals. This does not mean, of course, that 
co-operative advertising is not adapted to selling 
wheat or selling books or selling leather, but it 
does mean that it is impossible to achieve results 
merely by directing people to do the thing that 
you want them to do without indicating to them 
that they are to benefit in some way by so doing. 

It is in its violation of this principle that so much 
of the sporadic and disorganized effort of the bread 
industries has spent itself. There was a time, perhaps, 
before the public became surfeited with commands to 
fetch and carry for the greater welfare of some one 
else, that commands to “eat more,” “wear more” and 
“do more” served effectively as a plea. But positive 
commands are today as unwelcome to the spirit of 
the average citizen of this country as “verboten” al- 
ways has been. There is, indeed, no lack of indication 
that such demands inspire a negative reaction and the 
end sought is defeated by its own enthusiasts. Such is 
the contrariness of humankind. 

Whether, therefore, it be lumber: or bricks or paint 
for houses, flowers for sentiment or bread for economy 
and good health, the mere insistence that more be 
used or worn or eaten is insufficient. There must be 
a “reason why,” and the reason must be one which ap- 
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peals wholly to self-interest, in saving, service, taste 
or appetite, of the person addressed. Whatever may 
be attempted in the cause of bread must be directed 
wholly from the point of view of the consumer. A rich 
and well-fed public considers its own tastes and preju- 
dices above the welfare of this or any other industry. 





FOOD COSTS ON FARMS 

RECENT study of food consumption and costs 

of farm families by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
gives interesting figures, particularly on the amount 
and cost of flour consumed as related to cther food 
products. Only four states, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Kansas, are covered in the study, but these are 
regarded as typically middle western farm states, with 
Missouri and Kentucky representing the border be- 
tween North and South, so that the data are accepted 
as typical of conditions in other agricultural sections. 

In the consolidated figures, Kentucky and Missouri 
lead in consumption of pork, bacon, lard, molasses and 
corn meal,—foods which usually play an important 
part in the southern diet. Beef, potatoes, dried fruits, 
beans and peas are used in larger quantities on the 
farms of Kansas and Ohio. Milk, cream, eggs and 
poultry are consumed in greater volume in Missouri 
and Kansas. Ohio and Missouri lead in consumption 
of purchased bread, but, when bread is expressed in 
equivalent flour, wheat consumption in the four states 
is similar, indicating the greater resistance of Kansas 
and Kentucky families to the convenience of com- 
mercially baked products. 

Foods furnished by the farms, it was found, amount 
to sixty or sixty-five per cent of that consumed. Total 
cost of food per man per year averages one hundred 
and forty-seven dollars, with only a slight variation 
in the different states. The proportions spent for prin- 
cipal food groups are: for meat, eggs and cheese, 
twenty-eight per cent; milk and cream, nineteen; fatty 
foods, twelve; fruits and vegetables, nineteen; cereals, 
including flour, ten; miscellaneous foods, twelve. 

While the relatively low price of flour and bread 
doubtless is responsible for its representing but ten per 
cent of total food cost, the figure seems low. Cer- 
tainly the proportion would be much greater in any 
country of Europe, and probably in any civilized bread 
eating country in the world. It also would have made 
a vastly different showing had a similar survey been 
made fifty, or even twenty-five, years ago. 

The particular value in the study lies in its expo- 
sition of the high standard of living of United States 
farm population, with a cost of about seven hundred 
and fifty dollars per year for an average family, much 
the greater part of it spent for what may be described 
as luxury foods. They are not, of course, luxuries as 
measured by American standards, habits and appetite. 
A fair inference from the data is that, with ninety 
per cent of the food cost of American farm life ex- 
pended for other foods, there is ample room to extend 
the consumption of flour and cereals when, or if, a 
means can be found of undertaking it. 





ART IS RECOGNIZED 
|S ire PRUSSOCK, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accord- 
ing to a newspaper, became so incensed at a 
policeman who interfered in a friendly quarrel between 
Mrs. Prussock and himself that he attacked the official 
with a potful of corned beef and cabbage. 

In police court, he urged in his own defense that 
he was the world’s champion pretzel bender, and for 
that and other reasons justice was moved to leniency. 
“The world,” said his honor, “needs good pretzels, and 
I do not feel that I should deny it the benefits of your 
art. But confine your activities to pretzels and not 
to aiming at policemen with kettles of corned beef 
and cabbage.” 

In days when machinery so largely displaces the 
skill of men’s hands, it is cheering to find that true 
art thus may be recognized even in police court. What 
consideration would have been accorded to one of an 
endless chain of men, arranged like links of sausages, 
engaged in quantity production, each with a tapping 
hammer or turning a single corner of the writhing 
pretzel. Personal effort still lives and is recognized. 
Art is not wholly massed nor is individual apprecia- 
tion stinted. May the hand of Ford be restrained 
from our Prussocks and our pretzels. 
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Domestic Demand.—New business in flour is light, but prices remain firm and 
there is a strong undertone in anticipation of an active buying period after the first 
of the year. Mills appear confident of a 
post-holiday revival of business on ac- 
count of generally depleted stocks, and 
this activity is expected to be more or 
less independent of market conditions. 
There was no large-order business last 
week, and bakers were practically out 
of the market. Distributors seem to be 
already under the influence of the usual 
holiday dullness. 

Export Trade—Wheat fails to go 
quite low enough to revive export busi- 
ness. The trade is still confident that 
settlement of the British coal strike will 
enable foreign importers to come into the market more actively within the next 
few weeks. Regular sales of well-established brands to Latin America continue, 
most current purchases being for near-by shipment. 

Production.—Mill output recovered last week from the low production point 
of Thanksgiving week, and was slightly above the average operating percentage 
of recent years. This bright aspect of the milling situation is somewhat marred, 
however, by persistent difficulty in obtaining shipping directions on old orders. 
Few mills are able to report any accumulation of specifications, though some have 
comparatively little complaint to offer. 

Wheat.—Wheat scored a strong upturn last week, the close being about 4c bu 
above that of the previous Saturday. There was an impression in the trade that 
the market had been oversold, and that the advance was due to covering by shorts. 

Flour Prices—Flour prices are up about 10@15c bbl from the average figure 
of a week ago. 

Millfeed.—Light production and cold weather over the feeding areas have put 
millfeed in a strong position, and last week’s market showed an advance of 50c@$1 
ton. Both jobbers and mixers are good buyers, and mixed car demand is broader, 
taking a considerable part of current production. Bran is up $3@4 ton from the 
low point of the fall season. Middlings are firm, but without the buoyancy of bran, 
owing to their wide range above the latter. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., Dec. 7.—(Special Cable)—The market for flour is improving 
and there is more inquiry, due to the fact that buyers’ stocks are getting low. 
A better demand for future delivery is expected shortly. Flour from Australia 
is chiefly in request. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 448@ 45s 6d per 
280 lbs ($7.45@7.71 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s ($7.11 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 42@44s ($7.11@7.45 bbl), Oklahoma patents 43s 9d ($7.41 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 43s ($7.28 bbl), Australian patents for January delivery 40s 
($6.78 bbl), American low grades 33s ($5.59 bbl), Argentine low grades for Feb- 
ruary-March delivery 25s 6d ($4.32 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 
42s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.20 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Trade in flour is slow, and it is very difficult to sell the imported 
product. Bakers are well stocked. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 
9d@45s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.41@7.66 bbl), Canadian export patents 42s ($7.11 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 44@45s ($7.45@7.62 bbl), Australian patents for 
December delivery 41s ($6.95 bbl), American low grades 35s ($5.93 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is very quiet and quotations are unchanged. Today’s 
prices: Canadian export patents 42s 6d@43s per 280 lbs ($7.20@7.28 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 42s ($7.11 bbl), Canadian winter patents 41s ($6.45 bbl), Ameri- 
can winter patents 43s ($7.28 bbl), Australian patents 41s ($6.95 bbl). 

Belfast—Business in flour is better, but the prices which have been accepted 
are very low. Canadian flours are in best demand. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 44s per 280 lbs ($7.45 bbl), Canadian export patents 41s 6d ($7.03 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 42s ($7.11 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.11 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 44s 6d@45s ($7.54@7.62 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
44s ($7.45 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is a better feeling in the flour market, but it is difficult 
to close any business. ‘There have been limited sales of Kansas straights. Flour 
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arrivals are still liberal, and the stocks in the hands of buyers are large. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $8@8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $8.10@8.30 ($7.21@7.39 bbl), Kansas straights $7.75 ($6.90 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $8 ($7.12 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe prospects of the Argentine and Australian wheat crops are 
affecting the flour market, which is generally more active. There is a good demand 
for spot stocks of imported flour. German milled rye flour is easier. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian top patents $8.25@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.35@7.56 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $7.90@8.20 ($7.04@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.40 
($7.04@7.48 bbl), English patents $7.90@8.90 ($7.05@7.90 bbl), home milled $11.28 
($10.04 bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.56@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour market is dull, due to the fact that there is a general 
trend of nervous fluctuation in prices. The only flours which are selling are those 
from Oklahoma and Texas mills. Today’s prices: Canadian top patents $8.60@ 
8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.65@7.92 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.20@8.40 ($7.30 
@748 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.50@8.90 ($7.56@7.92 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas 
patents $8.25 ($7.35 bbl). 

WHEAT 


In London the wheat market is quiet, but prices are being well maintained. 
There is an extremely slow demand in Liverpool, and the chief inquiry is for 
feed grades of Manitoba wheat. 

FEED 


The feed market is fairly steady in London, but business is slow. Middlings 
are quoted at £7 5s ton, bran at £6 15s; Plate pollards are scarce and dear, with 
near-by shipments quoted at £6 5s. In Liverpool low grade flour is difficult to buy. 
American second clears are held to be too dear. In Copenhagen the demand for 
American second clears is declining seriously, owing to the fact that they are con- 
sidered too expensive. 

OIL CAKE 

The demand for feeding cakes is very quiet in London. Cottonseed cake i: 
quoted at £6 12s 6d ton, and Bombay at £5 12s 6d. In Liverpool there is a poor 
demand for American linseed cake, for December shipment, at £10 5s ton, wit! 
Argentine quoted at £10 17s 6d and Russian at £9 10s. 


OATMEAL 


The trade in oatmeal is quiet in London, as supplies exceed the demand. The 
Aberdeen product is offered at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, American and Canadian rollec 
oats are quoted at 42s 6d, and meal, for prompt shipment, at 41s 6d. Germai 
rolled oats are offered in London at 37s 3d. There is a poor demand for oatmea! 
in Belfast, although some sales of Canadian flake oats have been made at 39s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

















NORTHWEST— Dec. 5 Dec. 6 NORTHWEST— Dec. 5 Dec. 6 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1925 1924 Dec. 4 Nov. 27 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...247,877 190,405 252,360 215,325 Minneapolis ...... 47 36 48 38 
St. Paul .ccrse 13,123 14,066 8,650 10,477 SS”: Saaeer 60 64 40 48 
Duluth-Superior 32,280 13,250 30,620 35,320 Duluth-Superior .. 87 36 83 95 
Outside mills*..171,506 198,379 279,219 232,000 Outside mills* ... 59 56 69 58 
Totals . .464,786 416,100 570,849 493,122 Average ..... 53 44 58 48 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...158,996 126,742 116,803 120,747 Kansas City ...... 90 72 77 81 
Wichita ..ccees 48,665 43,715 28,517 39,659 WORD ws 06580006 78 70 43 60 
Salina ........% 29,339 35,034 18,351 28,790 a) a eer 77 92 40 63 
St. Joseph . 88,565 41,457 45,012 42,895 ee DONOR 6.006 ce 81 87 94 90 
Omaha ........ 20,577 22,659 20,976 24,954 CINDY. 05 0'db 4 600.08 75 83 76 91 
Outside millst..252,294 256,382 179,614 243,525 Outside millst ... 70 71 48 66 
Totals . 548,436 525,989 409,272 500,570 Average ..... TY 74 58 15 
ENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 27,600 31,500 26,200 27,600 Oe. SME ik 5 bc Face 43 49 41 43 
Outsidet . 62,100 61,100 42,700 44,400 Outsidet ....... 60° 59 49 51 
TOIGGO .ccecess 42,900 36,900 31,500 34,200 Bey 54 ced seK0< 89 77 66 72 
Outside{ . 24,550 24,635 33,487 50,928 CONE. ba 6 cu ee 64 48 73 52 
Im@tamapolia .. ceces cnvsss coves 12,475 Indianapolis ...... ar e2 x 62 
Southeast ..... 91,636 96,660 89,940 94,751 Southeast ........ 60 65 55 62 
Totals . 238,786 240,795 223,827 264,354 Average ..... 60 60 55 57 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,628 23,200 28,262 38,560 POPRIRME 6. csccdce 44 37 45 62 
Seattle ........ 25,993 23,350 28,811 24,034 GEES 0 kd e%0xb 0% 55 50 55 46 
Tacoma ....... 32,062 25,054 41,522 238,125 TRCOMR 20 ssecrvis 56 44 73 41 
Totals . 85,683 71,604 98,595 85,719 Average ..... 52 45 58 50 
Buffalo ........205,664 184,676 207,975 177,740 Buffalo ........... 86 77 87 74 
Chicago ....... 37,000 30,000 36,000 37,000 CGD ~% 4.605 odes 92 75 90 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 7. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 It 3, 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore ory pry Boston Columb 
> ~ ‘ us N , 
Se a re nl Ee al $7.30@ 1.80 $7.90@ 8.15 $....@.... $7.40@ 7.90 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.80@ 8.25 $7.85@ 8.10 $8.26@ 8.50 $8.80@ 9.00 $7.95@ 8.25  $840@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6. 80@ 7.40 7.75@ 7.90 Ter, Pere 7.00@ 7.50 7.80@ 8.10 7.45@ 7.75 7.835@ 7.60 ¥, H+ . 10 7.65@ 8.75 ea —- 8.00 rere | i F 
Spring first clear ..........+. 6.40@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.60 ....@.... 6.50@ 6.90  7.00@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.40 eee 7.40@ 7.65  7.40@ 7.7 -@. ra, a 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.40 ere Peer 7.25@ 7.70 7.10@ 7.50 7.90@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.85 7.70@ 7.95 7.75@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.20 7.60 8.00 7 5 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.85@ 6.80 eres YON 6.50@ 6.80 6.40@ 6.80 7.80@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.45 eo rey eel 1409 8: 7.70 edie - 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.85@ 6.20 rere @sne. 5.60@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.26 voce Qoves cose @inee coer Dieee ooee@..e. 00+ @.nee ooee@.... a ee , 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.40 646 CHEE Sale --@. 6.90@ 7.35 @ @ 7.00@ 7.25 @ 7.25@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.90 8.25 
Soft winter straight ...... r++» 6.40@ 6.90 ee, Pee -@.. 6.10@ 6.60 ecce Deere 6.35@ 7.10 6.00@ 6.256 *6.00@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.25 7.20@ 7.60 7:00 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.85@ 6.20 ....@.... ++@.. 5.75@ 6.10, 6... @eeee obce@ecne es Sse ret ee 6.60@ 6.75 Ss eeness 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ........++++. 5.75@ 5.90 5.65@ 5.75 --@.. ++@.... 6.10@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.60 -@ 
Rye flour, dark .......+.++++: 4.35@ 4.60 4.00@ 4.15 -@. @aecee 4.75@ 4.85 ee ee 4.40@ 4.65 5.75@ 6.00 4.70@ 4.75 --@.. ty 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto “a Toronto **Wi 
7 eae nni 
Family patent ..$7.30@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 SRE. 50566 008 cece @ cece $7.60@ 7.80 Spring top patent{...$....@7.90 $....@8.55 Spring first clearf ... oo 30 ms 86 . 
Straight ........ 5.60@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.80 EPICURE. + 5-8 ees oc 7.45@ 7.90 7.60@ 7.80 Ontario 90% patentst. 5. at 3 80 -@.. Spring exports§ ........ s 0d 
CwuteOH. ccccsicces 5.60@ 6.60 Montana ....... 7.26@ 7.45 7.50@ 7.70 Spring second patent{ ....@7.40 - @7. 95 Ontario exports§ gba dos 6a 


*Includes near-by straights. 


{Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. 6140-Ib gutcn 
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December 8, 1926 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORTH American shipments last week were the smallest since Sept. 11, and 
chiefly on this account world shipments and those to Europe fell below the 
season’s average, which in both cases, however, is higher at the end of the 
eighteenth week than it was at the close of the thirteenth. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 




















¢ Bushel ~ 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
15 MM? EM <..0>6s.n005i0 11,279 363 392 2,472 1,288 15,794 
16 ete GO a cveudbeess 11,138 259 168 1,208 1,272 14,045 
17 WOT. BT ovvecedeves 10,651 263 144 2,160 880 14,098 
18 BOG. G vccccsvensee 9,892 385 312 1,184 962 12,735 
Aue: 3 fe Gabe ..2ccrscces 192,200 7,871 6,028 21,968 16,935 244,502 
vast year to date ....... 155,832 19,760 10,808 14,736 20,912 222,048 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the.shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 
»mitted): 


in bushels (000’s 


On passage 







No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
15 Nov. 172,136 12,304 170,976 39,760 
16 Nov. 184,168 10,688 181,664 41,104 
7 Nov. 196,096 14,304 195,968 38,728 
18 Dec 206,168 11,856 207,848 36,920 
Last year 178,072 174,664 36,784 


On Dec. 2 the British coal strike was declared to have definitely ended. The 
nen had gradually been returning to work until the mines had become about half 
manned. Within a few weeks normal production probably will have been restored. 
The effect of the strike on world shipping and rates will continue to be felt for 
some time, but will gradually disappear. In anticipation of the end of the strike, 
charter rates for distant positions have been considerably lower than for near-by 
positions. Lower rates and a reduced demand for tonnage for coal will greatly 
facilitate the movement of the Argentine and Australian crops. If conditions as 
o available cargo space had remained as they were six weeks ago, the demand 
or the large quantity of tonnage necessary to move the surpluses from sthese 
distant countries would undoubtedly have further raised the level of ocean freights. 

Judging by records of vessels already chartered for the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian trade, it would not appear that the movement during December and Janu- 
ary will be more than moderate. In the case of Australia another factor has en- 
tered, owing to the failure of shipowners and shippers to agree upon the terms 
of a new form of charter. A deadlock resulted some three or four weeks ago, and 
new chartering ceased altogether for a time. It was reported that space for only 
some 20,000,000 bus wheat had been definitely fixed for Australia up to that date. 
Australian shipments may therefore be more evenly distributed throughout the 
season than is usually the case. ne 

Varying reports on the condition of the crop have been coming in from both 
Argentina and Australia. Unfavorable aspects have been freely circulated, but 
the market has not been convinced that very serious damage has occurred, and 
the course of the Argentine market has been particularly significant, the February 
future at Buenos Aires having registered an almost continuous decline, the drop 
between Oct. 25 and Dec. 2 being 12c bu. 

Difficulties from prematurely sharp frosts have been experienced in the closing 
days of navigation on the Great Lakes. A considerably larger quantity of grain 
undoubtedly would have been moved into eastern positions if the weather had re- 
mained open. Heavy traffic had been planned for the last three weeks of the season. 
The British coal strike had some influence on this situation, since coalowners evi- 
dently had delayed the filling of orders from west of the lakes while taking ad- 
vantage of the demand for export coal. The unusual upbound coal movement 
promised ample return cargo space for grain. As it is, Canadian wheat shipments 
up to Dec. 8 were 11,000,000 bus less than at the same date last year. On the 
other hand, stocks of Canadian wheat, both in eastern and western positions, were 
a little larger, and assuming that the 1926 crop was some 20,000,000 bus smaller 
than that of 1925, the quantity remaining in farmers’ hands to market after Dec. 5 
must be fully: equal to the corresponding quantity in the previous year. On the 
whole, Canadian reserves are a little larger than last year, because exports in the 
first four months of the crop year have been smaller. . 








ingly higher. Incidentally, the new rate 
of %c bu for nonmembers and 4c for 
members brings the foreign rate of the 
New York Grain Futures Market on a 
parity with those of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, according to Axel Hansen, 
chairman of the grain futures committee. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE MAKES 
CHANGES IN FUTURES RULES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—An increase in the 
rate of commission on all foreign busi- 
ness, except Canadian, and an increase 
in the differential on one of the grades 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the big problem of business. Produc- 
tion was no longer a mystery, but many 
studied all angles of business except 
selling and merchandising. For many 
years we had had a sellers’ market, he 
added, but conditions had been reversed. 
In the average business there could be 
produced in 90 days sufficient goods for 
a year’s consumption. This situation 
naturally resulted in intense competition, 
and was the beginning of price cutting. 

C. C. Anthon presided over his first 
meeting, and expressed pleasure at the 
unusually large attendance. He com- 
plimented the entertainment committee, 
consisting of Phelps Cowan, J. E. Her- 
bert and L. A. Marks, for the program 
provided. 

A resolution was introduced by John 
W. Eckhart in memory of F. G. Oben- 
chain, who died Oct. 8, in Marion, Va. 
Colonel Obenchain had been in the flour 
trade here for more than 30 years, and 
was an honorary member of the club. 

Berthold Stern, of the Berthold Stern 
Co., was elected an active member, and 
H. E. Burbess, of the Wolf Flour Cart- 
age Co., an associate member. 

P. P. Croarkin was again prevented 
from being present on account of his 
illlIness, but he sent a message, asking 
that the members of this organization 
write him giving their views on the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, which is expected to 
be introduced in Congress this winter. 
Mr. Croarkin sent word that the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Federat- 
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GERMAN TARIFF DUTY 
EXTENDED TO MARCH 31 


Grain and Flour Duties Were Due to Expire 
on Dec. 31—Increase Had 
Been Sought 

Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 8.—(Special 
Cable)—The present German grain 
and flour duties, which were due to 
expire on Dec. 31, have been extend- 
ed. to March 31, 

There had been considerable agi- 
tation in Germany, said to have been 
launched by a large milling firm, to 
have the flour duty increased. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





FEED DEMAND FROM EAST 
IS INCREASED BY ICE JAM 


Cuicaco, Inu., Dec. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The tie-up of Great Lakes car- 
riers has created an urgent demand from 
the East for bran and middlings, espe- 
cially the latter. Local jobbers report 
a heavy demand from that territory, 


S. O. Werner. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Dec. 4, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


ed Flour Clubs, of which he is chairman, Minneapolis .. 6 12 256 27 

would be at Washington to oppose this {pnses Clty... 009 ote bos lap 
measure. He desired to get the views New York .... 311 255 63 70 329 867 
of all the members, so that the commit- Boston ena e 57 33 a4 7 34 «81 
: sas Zaltimore .... 27 ee ee 
tee would be in a better position to Philadelphia.. 41 68 58 94 134 110 
speak for the flour trade. Milwaukee ... 41 46 3 SoMa ks 
Paul Pittges entertained the club with Seren. S18 SYS SOF 808 6a8 US 
some clever recitations. Bee tee ee OS 


Dr. John Dill Robertson, president of 
the West Side Park Board of Chicago, 
spoke briefly. 


ARGENTINE CROP OUTLOOK 
IS DECLARED PROMISING 





*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Dec. 1. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—Argentine crop Vee ending Nov. 20. wan | ase th 

: »Vvious ... ELE 2,56 2,679 ° 
prospects continue good. The wheat har- july 1-Nov. 20 11.1)! 57.261 65.171 58/439 
vest which is beginning in northern Santa Imports— 
Fe and Cordoba is yielding above expec- se og Mga 20. : 

. > x evious BOR -vcccrec oe. 2 eee 
tations, and is of good quality. The pre- july 1-Nov. 20.)) 11)! 2 3 1 
vious forecast of the crop has been in- Exports— 
creased by 4,000,000 bus, making the un- Week ending Nov. 20. 692 180 $43 
ficial ti 227 Previous week ....... 224 240 418 
official estimate ;000,000. July 1-Nov. 20 ...... 6,092 4,061 6,186 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products, by months. The figures for September are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,026 mills reporting in October (34 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 


1923. The 1,034 


mills reporting in September produced 88.3 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 

The wheat ground averaged 273.8 lbs per bbl of flour in October, 272.9 in September, 
273.7 in August, 275.5 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in May, 278.6 in April, 275.3 in March, 
279.2 in February, 279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 


and 277.4 in September. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.1 lbs per bu of wheat in October and September, 


17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, “17.9 in June, 


February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, 


in September. 


18.1 in May, 18 in April and March, 18.1 in 
18.1 in November, 18.2 in October,-and 18.1 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


————Production——_—_—_, 


Daily Per ct. of 


of bonded wheat, ‘are two important 
amendments to the, rules of the Grain 
Futures Market, that have been made by 
vote of the members of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

Rule 9 was changed to make Manitoba 
No. 4 wheat deliverable at Buffalo at 
23c bu under contract price, instead of 
20c. Rule 138 was amended to provide 
that the commission on nonmember or- 
ders outside of the United States and 
Canada shall be %c bu and member or- 
ders %c. The old rates on foreign or- 
ders were %4c and ce, respectively. 

The increase of 8c bu in the discount 
on the No. 4 grade of Manitoba was 
adopted in order to have all discounts 
on bonded wheat uniform with Winni- 
peg. Discounts on the other three grades 
of bonded wheat traded in were already 
uniform. 

The change in the commission rate on 
orders received from points outside the 
United States and Canada was made in 
response to the wishes of a majority of 
members who specialize in foreign busi- 
ness. The cost of handling orders of 


foreign origin is usually greater than on 
domestic orders, and it was felt that the 
tate of commission should be correspond- 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING AT 
CHICAGO WELL ATTENDED 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Flour Club held on Dec. 2 
at the Electric Club was featured by the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
organization, there being 72 members and 
guests. 

R. R. Cunningham, director of adver- 
tising of the La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago, was the speaker. He dis- 
cussed merchandising chiefly. One state- 
ment he made especially met with ap- 
proval, that price cutting was the first 
violation of sound business. He said 
that when a man sold merchandise at cut 
prices he permitted the buyer to sell him. 
Selling was a service, he said, and a 
sale was a service when it allowed a 
profit to the buyer and yielded a fair 
profit to the seller. The principle of 
building a successful business was to sell 
one’s goods and make a profit. 

Mr. Cunningham said that many men 
would rather sit and wail about condi- 
tions than put in extra effort and keep 
up with the times, Merchandising was 





Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
October ...... 1,026 48,557,141 10,642,673 831,780,467 645,498 63.4 
September ... 1,034 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
August . 47,654,414 10,447,090 820,794,524 646,873 62.1 
July 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
SURE coccccce 37,250,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
MAF ccccccve 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
ROTM cecsacce 35,233,902 7,589,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
March 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 60.0 
—— cocee 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,336,001 647,340 53.6 
December 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 766,198,349 648,149 63.1 
November 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,051 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 662,136 60.9 
September ... 1,050 46,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 
e Average Daily Percent 
oc -Production———_, Average Ibs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

September .. 48,397,435 10,641,357 828,848,799 272.9 A 628,126 ° 
August ..... 46,679,513 10,232,568 804,171,129 273.7 17.2 626,157 62.9 
July ...... +» 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,952 275.6 17.5 626,105 67.8 
June ....... 36,778,552 7,903,176 659,431,451 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
MAE .cccccccs 34,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 280.3 18.1 624,675 44.8 
April ++. 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
March ...... 87,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 275.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
February ... 34,080,503 7,324,613 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 51.0 
sonmeey +++ 89,691,076 8,636,126 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 54.6 

1925— 

December ... 40,923,887 8,789,592 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 63.9 
November ... 41,681,234 8,971,407 755,727,595 278.8 18.1 626,327 67.3 
October ..... 49,028,561 10,562,226 893,438,238 278.5 18.2 630,835 62.0 
September .. 45,466,202 9,827,078 824,473,513 277.6 18.1 626,026 62.8 


' a mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
2 . 
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RAPID PROGRESS IN 
FLOUR WEEVIL FIGHT 


Government Officials and Steamship Lines 
Respond Quickly to Demands of Ship- 
pers for Complete Protection 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Quick response is 
being made by government and other 
agencies to the demands voiced at the re- 
cent meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League here for elimination of any 
possibility of insect infestation of flour 
shipped for export. The Bureau of En- 
tomology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, has issued authority for an 
official inspection and fumigation of 
mills, railway cars, docks and ships. 
Certificates indicating freedom from in- 
festation have also been authorized by 
the government. 

A representative of the United States 
Shipping Board is now on his way to 
gulf ports, where he will make a com- 
plete investigation of Shipping Board 
vessels, and thoroughly fumigate those 
requiring it. Two have already been 
fumigated, and announced safe for flour 
loading. Orders have been issued to 
agents and operators at gulf ports to 
provide for inspection and fumigation 
of ships and docks whenever necessary. 

Professor George A. Dean, represent- 
ing the government Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, has inspected several of the leading 
export mills of the Southwest in the past 
fortnight, and will visit others as he is 
requested to do so. All of the various 
handlers of flour moving from the South- 
west for export are working with close 
co-ordination to prevent the recurrence 
of insect damage. 


New Orleans Takes Action 

New Orveans, La.—Companies and 
civic groups interested in the flour ex- 
port business through this port met Dec. 
8 at the Association of Commerce Build- 
ing, and took steps to assure flour ship- 
pers that everything would be done in 
future to prevent weevil infestations in 
flour moving through the port of New 
Orleans. 

Fifty-five were present, representing 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade, the Cotton 
Exchange, the New Orleans Clearing 
House Association, the Belt Railway and 
the Board of Commissioners of the Port 
of New Orleans. E. H. Schneidau, of 
the freight forwarding firm of Schneidau 
& Lusk, chairman of the foreign trade 
bureau of the association, announced 
that the meeting had expressed itself by 
the adoption, with slight changes of 
phrasing, of the antiweevil resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League at Kansas City. 

The latter organization was asked to 
distribute the New Orleans resolution 
among its members. 





UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 
REPORT LARGE EARNINGS 


Winnirec, Man.—The twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd., held last week at Calgary, 
Alta., established the fact that the past 
year’s operations had been the best in 
the history of the organization, the net 
earnings, subject to taxation, being 
placed at $676,378. The increase is ac- 
counted for by the large handling of 
grain through the company’s elevators. 

Approximately 43,000,000 bus were 
handled during the past season, an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent over the 
previous year. The total grain turnover, 
in country and terminal elevators, and in 
the supply business, approximated 74,- 
000,000 bus. 

The balance sheet shows current as- 
sets of $4,031,976, against current liabili- 
ties of $1,696,388. The reserve fund of 
the organization now stands at $1,450,000, 
and the balance carried forward to the 
credit of the profit and loss account 
$664,565. It was stated that the paid-up 
capital now stands at $2,920,620, having 
increased $30,000 during the year. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, president of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., stated 
that the organization had acquired the 
controlling interest in the Burrard eleva- 
tor at Vancouver, B. C., and was now 
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responsible for its management and op- 
eration. 

A patronage dividend of le bu was 
paid on street grain handled by the 
company, in addition to the sharehold- 
ers’ dividend of 8 per cent on the paid- 
up capital of the company. 

On the second day of the convention, 
the Calgary Board of Trade tendered 
the grain growers a banquet, at which 
Mr. Crerar stated that Canada’s develop- 
ment during the past half century forms 
a romance unequaled in the history of 
the world. 

The visiting delegates were welcomed 
by Frank Freeze, alderman, on behalf 
of the city, and Dr. J. Sutherland, on 
behalf of the Board of Trade. 

A resolution was adopted empowering 
directors to negotiate the sale or lease 
of elevators at such places as believed 
advisable in the interests of the organi- 
zation, and it is thought there are some 
50 elevators for sale or lease. 





INFORMAL DINNER PLANNED 
BY NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Plans have been 
made for the New York Flour Club to 
hold an informal dinner at the Janssen 
Hofbrau Haus, Fifty-second Street and 
Broadway, on Dec. 16. After the din- 
ner, the members of the club will attend 
a boxing match at Madison Square Gar- 
den, where ringside seats have been ob- 
tained. The committee has been making 
its plans very carefully, and from the 


interest shown throughout the trade the 
evening promises to be a big success. 
Members of the entertainment committee 
are John H. White, Harry G. Spear, J. 


-O. Wade and George Flach. 





ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 
BY NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Torepvo, On1o. — Harold Anderson, 
president of the National Milling Co., 
announces that the contract for the con- 
struction of the new elevator has been 
let ‘to the McDonald Engineering Co., 
Chicago. It will be of concrete construc- 
tion, 1,100,000-bu capacity, and be com- 
pleted by June 1, 1927. 





SOFT WHEAT MILLERS URGE 
USE OF SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Nasnvit_tE, Tenn.—The Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, with headquarters 
in Nashville, has been conducting an ex- 
tensive campaign in boosting self-rising 
flours and has used the radio to broad- 
cast the announcement of an essay con- 
test for teachers and pupils. Miss 
Gladys Kimbrough, food specialist for 
the association, lectured last week be- 
fore a cooking school for Nashville 
housekeepers. The association has been 
conducting important research work at 
its laboratories under direction of its 
secretary, Dr. W. H. Strowd, for pro- 
moting the most scientific methods of 
manufacturing pure flour. 








A Miller’s Service Record of Nearly Three 
Quarters of a Century 


By J. A. Sim 
Vice President Standard Milling Co. and Manager Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 


LOSE to three quarters of a century 
C with the same mill! Antedating 

practically all. milestones by which 
happenings are dated by ordinary mor- 
tals, going well beyond the Civil War 
when called on for some historical event 
with which to make comparisons or 
measure time, more than one record is 
claimed by George Herbst, an employee 
in the Hecker mills, New York City. 

The facts bear out his claims beyond 
possibility of dispute. A record of 72 
years’ employment, broken only by Civil 
War service, with one concern, is cer- 
tainly noteworthy. 

Born April 3, 1844, in Pitt Street, New 
York City, Mr. Herbst passed through 
the great foreign invasion of the lower 
east side. Knowing the vicinity of Rut- 
gers Square as a center of the socially 
elect of bygone generations, he sees it to- 
day as a breathing spot for the masses 
who dwell in the surrounding tenements. 


Starting with a small unit in very mod- 
est quarters, he has lived through the 
evolution of the Hecker Mill into the 
great modern plant at Corlears Hook on 
the East River. 

In the early days of his flour milling 
activities, George V. Hecker found time 
for other interests, not the least of which 
was the Hecker Collegiate School, oper- 
ated in connection with All Saints’ Chap- 
el and occupying a portion of the mill 
building in Madison Street. 

Mr. Herbst’s first contact with the 
Hecker Mill was through attendance at 
this school. At the age of nine years he 
started to make himself useful around 
the mill after school hours, which were 
not long in those days, hence it is from 
the year 1853 that his connection with 
the concern is dated. - 

As a veteran of the Civil War, Mr. 
Herbst is a member of that “thin blue 
line” which marches under the banners 
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of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Doing his duty in that trying time con- 
stitutes the only break in his record of 
continuous service with the Hecker Mill. 
Released from service, he immediately 
returned to “his mill,” and has served its 
interests valiantly ever since. 

Needless to say, Mr. Herbst’s duties 
are not onerous. He is free to come or 
go at his own sweet pleasure; he has the 
freedom of the mill and, for that matter, 
of the general offices also, and is very 
popular with all his associates in both 
mill and office. 

Of late Mr. Herbst’s principal duty 
has been to conduct visitors through the 
mill, and there are many hundreds of 
them yearly. He is very proud of the 
mill, and delights to show and explain 
the complexities of a great modern plant 
and does it in a most interesting way. 
However, visitors usually find their guide 
not the least interesting part of a trip 
through the mill. Among other things 
Mr. Herbst claims the distinction of 
guiding more students through a flour 
mill than any other individual. He has 
made such a trip interesting for many 
thousands of students from colleges, high 
schools, etc. 

He has seen countless millions of bar- 
rels of flour in the making, flour that has 
provided the staff of life to everincreas- 
ing millions in the metropolitan area and 
which has been shipped through the sev- 
en seas to feed millions more throug) 
the far places of the earth. 

Just as he is proud of his connection 
with the Hecker Mill, so his employers 
are proud to have “George” with them, 
and hoping that he may continue in gooi 
health and active for years to come, as- 
sure him of continuance on the “staff” 
whether he reports for duty or elects to 
stay home. 





REPLY MADE TO CRITICISM 
OF CHICAGO GRAIN VERDICT 


Cuicaco, I:ru.—Reports from Iowa 
criticizing the Chicago grain market for 
a verdict in a recent case in which grain 
mixing was charged were officially brand- 
ed as misleading on Dec. 2 in a letter 
sent to all members of Congress from 
the Chicago Board of Trade. This letter 
results from an investigation by the Iowa 
Industrial Commission ordered by Gov- 
ernor Hammill into a case in which a 
grain concern was charged with mixing 
an inferior quality of grain with a bin 
of rye. This report, which assailed the 
local exchange, was sent to members of 
Congress. Grain dealers here termed the 
investigation a political move, and ac- 
cused the Iowans of beating down the 
price of corn last year by sending out re- 
ports of a surplus, thus injuring the 
farmers. 





PLANT MILL IS FORMALLY 
TAKEN OVER BY NEW OWNERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—On Dec. 1 Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and his associates, 
formally took over the property and 
business of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., now known as the Plant Flour Mills 
Co. Mr. Kell was here at that time, as 
were T. C. Thatcher, manager of the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., T. P. Duncan, vice president and 
general manager of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, J. 
A. Kell, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Kell Mill & Elevator Co., 
Vernon, Texas, and Morris Williams. 
Executives of other St. Louis milling 
companies tendered a luncheon to the 
new millowners at the Missouri Athletic 
Association rooms on Dec. 1. 





EVAPORATED MILK GROUP 
PLANS EXTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 


The Evaporated Milk Association, Chi- 
cago, an organization of 18 manufactur- 
ers, has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son to 
direct its advertising, H. C. Hooks, sec- 
retary of the association, informs Print- 
ers’ Ink. During the last two or three 
years the association has conducted re- 
search work and had advertised to some 
extent. With this preparatory work out 
of the way, a larger and more important 
advertising campaign than has hereto- 
fore been attempted is planned for the 
coming year. 
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FEDERATION BULLETIN 
‘OUTLINES LEGISLATION 


Numerous Bills to Be Presented for Consid- 
eration and Final Action at Short 
Session of Congress 


The Millers’ National Federation, in a 
bulletin concerning the legislative situa- 
tion, points out that the short session of 
Congress expires by constitutional limi- 
tation on March 4, The appropriation 
bills constitute the major work of the 
session, as they must be passed before 
March 4 if an extra session is to be 
avoided. Indications are that the ad- 
ministration and conservative leaders, 
both Republicans and Democrats, do not 
desire an extra session. There are a 
number of bills in various positions 
which will be presented for consideration 
and final action at this session. 


BILLS TO BE PRESENTED 


The McFadden branch banking bill 
permits national banks to maintain 
branches under certain conditions, and 
provides for an extension of the charters 
of federal reserve banks. This bill has 
passed both houses and is in conference. 
Disagreements among the conferees have 
thus far prevented a conference report, 
but it is expected that these will be 
ironed out and that the bill will be 
passed in the coming session. 

The radio regulation bill has also 
passed both houses, and is in conference. 
The principal point of difference be- 
tween the two houses is involved in the 
question of whether radio regulation 
shall be under the Department of Com- 
merce or an independent commission. A 
compromise probably will be effected 
which will permit the passage of this 
legislation. 

The river and harbor bill, providing 
authorization for river and harbor works, 
has passed the House and has been made 
a special order for consideration in the 
Senate beginning Dec. 15. Final vote in 
the Senate is expected before adjourn- 
ment for Christmas. 

The alien property bill provides for 
the disposition of the property of enemy 
aliens confiscated by the government 
during the war. It has been under con- 
sideration by the House committee on 
ways and means for some time, and it is 
expected it will be reported for passage 
early in the session. A determined effort 
will be made to pass it. 

The coal fact-finding bill has been un- 
der consideration by the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce 
for a long time, and in general terms 
has administration support. It is ex- 
pected it will be reported out by the 
committee in some form during the pres- 
ent session, and an attempt made to 
pass it. 

The Cummins bill, providing for com- 
pulsory railway consolidation, is on the 
Senate calendar, but its passage dur- 
ing the present session is considered un- 
likely. 

The decimal weight package bill has 
been reported favorably by the House 
committee on coinage, weights and meas-' 
ures, and is on the House calendar. An 
effort will be made to get a favorable 
report also by the Senate committee, and 
a strong move to bring about its pas- 
sage before the end of this session. 


TAX LEGISLATION 


The various proposals for disposing of 
the surplus which it is expected will re- 
sult from the collection of the taxes 
levied in 1926 will also engender consid- 
erable debate. These include disposal 
of the expected surplus by a rebate of 
approximately 15 per cent on the taxes 
due and payable in March and June, 
1927; by a reduction of the corporation 
tax from the rate of 18 per cent, now 
effective, to 10 per cent; by the appli- 
cation of the surplus to the retirement of 
the national debt, as heretofore; by the 
use of the surplus in aid of farm relief. 
The result is likely to be that no legisla- 
tion will be passed, and the surplus will, 
therefore, be applied to the retirement of 
the national debt, in accordance with 
existing law. 


FARM RELIEF PROPOSALS 


Last, but not least, farm relief legis- 
lation will come in for further consid- 
eration during the coming session. 


The 
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Presentation to Professor Snyder 


N a recent informal discussion of the distinguished services rendered to 
milling by Professor Harry Snyder, of the technical staff of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, particularly in connection with the 

changed standards for flour moisture incident to change of determination meth- 
ods, it was decided that it would be a graceful act for the millers of the South- 
west to recognize his work other than by the customary resolution of thanks. 

As a result, about 30 of the more prominent milling companies of the 

southwestern field joined in the purchase of a handsome “Gruen” watch, with 
attached chain and fob, which was last week sent to Professor Snyder with the 
following letter of appreciation initialed by Clarence M. Hurdenbergh, who 


headed the movement: 
“Dear Mr. Snyder: 


It very often happens that what a man does in con- 


nection with his business and for the love of his profession brings about results 
which are beneficial to his friends and other companies in the same line of 


business. 


“The millers of the Southwest feel that this is what has happened in the 
case of your investigation and work in connection with determining the mois- 


ture content of flour. 


We know that your efforts in this particular branch of 


flour chemistry and the resulting testimony which you presented from time to 
time in Washington in the millers’ efforts to get the government officials to 
recognize a higher moisture basis on flour in connection with the use of the 
vacuum oven were largely responsible for the success of their efforts. 
“Therefore, in appreciation of your work in our behalf, the millers of 
the Southwest are sending you under separate cover by parcel post a token 
of that appreciation. We hope that it may be acceptable and serve you well.” 








' McNary-Haugen bill was defeated in 


both houses of Congress last session, and 
consideration of such legislation will, 
therefore, have to be begun all over 
again. It is understood that Charles L. 
McNary, senator from Oregon, is draft- 
ing a new bill. The decline in the price 
of cotton has undoubtedly resulted in in- 
creasing the support for farm relief leg- 
islation, although recent informal polls 
seem to indicate that the votes necessary 
to pass it are not yet in sight. Never- 
theless, from the standpoint of the votes 
necessary to pass it, farm relief legisla- 
tion is in better position than ever he- 
fore. Opposed to this consideration, 
however, is the fact that there is still 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
the method of affording farm relief, and 
the shortness of the time within which 
the bill must be considered and passed, 
if it is to become a law at the coming 
session. 

The Federation will issue further bul- 


letins from time to time to indicate 
changes in the legislative status as they 
occur. 





$125,000 MILL IS TO BE 
ERECTED AT GENEVA, N. Y. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—A newly organized 
company will erect a flour mill costing 
about $125,000, to take the place of the 
old Davidson mill at Exchange and 
South Washington streets, one of the 
oldest mills in this part of the state and 
a Geneva landmark. This will furnish a 
local market for much of the soft wheat 
grown in the section. 





HENRY B. LOUDERMAN DIES 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Henry B. Louderman, 
who had been a member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange since 1871 and was its 
oldest living member, died on Dec. 4, 
from the infirmities of age. 








OPERATIVE MILLERS 
GATHER IN ST. LOUIS 


Dinner Meeting and Business Session of Dis- 
trict No. 5 at Statler Hotel Draws 
Attendance of 40 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Nearly 40 operative 
millers and representatives of mill sup- 
ply houses attended a dinner and busi- 
ness meeting of district council No. 5 
of the Association of Operative Millers 
at the Statler Hotel, Dec. 4. F. W. 
Mann, superintendent of the Hall Mill- 
ing Co. and chairman of the council, in- 
troduced as the first speaker V. E. 
Fischer, chemist for the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., who read a paper compar- 
ing the quality of the 1925 and 1926 
hard and soft winter wheat crops. 

Mr. Fischer first called attention to 
the high protein, and also the high test 
weight, in this year’s hard winter wheat. 
He said that the color of flour made 
from the present hard winter wheat was 
better than the average, but that, gen- 
erally, there was little difference between 
the two crops. In speaking of soft win- 
ter wheat, Mr. Fischer said that it was 
softer than last year, and that although 
the protein content was lower than in 
1925, it was equal to the average for a 
period of years. A general discussion 
followed his address. 

E. C. Parrott, of the Hanover Star 
Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., in read- 
ing a paper on the handling of garlicky 
wheat in mills, declared that in no pos- 
sible way could it pay a mill to buy gar- 
licky wheat under the present low dock- 
age. He said that the place to deal with 
this problem was in the wheat fields, and 
pointed out that garlick and onions 
could be removed therefrom. As some 
of the evils of using garlicky wheat in 
mills he mentioned odor in the flour, 
necessary shutdowns to clean the mill, 
and the worthlessness of millfeed taken 
from this type of wheat. He warned 
against any leniency in grading wheat 
of this class. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing March 5, and an endeavor will be 
made to get milling executives, as well 
as operative millers, to attend. 


RICHARD D. PATTON, OHIO 
MILLER, DIED ON DEC. 6 


Torrepo, Ounto, Dec. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Richard D. Patton, vice presi- 
dent of the Ansted & Burk Co., miller, 
Springfield, Ohio, died on Dec. 6. Mr. 
Patton was the son-in-law of the late 
John W. Burk, and since the latter’s 
death had been in charge of the business. 
Funeral services will be held on the aft- 
ernoon of Dec. 8. 





W. H. Wicern. 


LARGE ADDITIONS TO 
STORAGE IN SOUTHWEST 


More grain storage will be built in the 
Southwest between now and the 1927 
harvest than ever before in a like period, 
if present prospects materialize. Much 
of this will be at mills located in the 
interior. It is estimated that 21 firms 
contemplate such construction, and at 
least 17 are considered live possibilities. 
The minimum of capacity represented in 
the plans is in excess of 2,500,000 bus. 








CHRISTIE, BROWN & CO., LTD., 
RETIRES MORTGAGE BONDS 


MontTreaL, Que.—Directors of Chris- 
tie, Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, author- 
ized the purchase and retirement of an 
additional $50,000 first mortage bonds 
on Dec. 1. Two months ago the com- 
pany retired $50,000. The total retire- 
ment in 18 months has been $400,000, 
out of an original issue of $1,000,000. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—According to a 
cablegram to the Department of Com- 
merce, estimates of the grain shipments 
from Russia passing Constantinople for 
the week ended Nov. 26, derived from 
the most authoritative reports available 
in Constantinople, were: wheat, 1,707,000 
bus; barley, 385,000; rye, 74,000. 
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GRAIN RATE CUT ARGUMENTS HEARD 
BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





Millers, Grain and Elevator Men, Railway Executives, Traffic Experts, Lawyers, Civic 
Leaders Appear at Hearing Held in Washington on Dec. 2-3—Entire Com- 
mission Hears Pro and Con Testimony Concerning Proposed Reduction 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Oral arguments 
in the matter of the grain rate reduc- 
tions proposed by the Soo and Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis railways were heard 
by the entire Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Dec. 2-8. The main hearing 
room was filled by lawyers, traffic ex- 
perts, railway executives, elevator and 
grain trade men, and civic leaders of the 
sections concerned. 

Great interest was evinced in the hear- 
ing, because it is considered that the 
controversy between Minneapolis and its 
friendly railways and allied agricultural 
and other bodies on the one hand, and 
the eastern roads and sympathetic trade 
interests on the other, is a crucial one. 
The Minneapolis delegation alone, headed 
by Arthur R. Rogers, president of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation, numbered some 25. 

The issue culminating in the hearing 
was raised last summer when the Soo 
and Minneapolis & St. Louis railroads 
announced a reduction of 6c bu in grain 
and grain products rates through Min- 
neapolis from northwestern grain terri- 
tory to eastern terminal points, These 
rates involved concurrence, especially in 
the case of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
of eastern connections. The rates were 
published as concurrent rates, but the 
connecting lines repudiated the custom- 
ary “blanket concurrence” and, joined 
by various interests and cities, petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
suspension ant investigation of the pro- 
posed schedules. Hearings were held at 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

Among those who addressed the Com- 
mission in behalf of the pro-Minneapolis 
carriers and allied grain and milling in- 
terests were Frank B. Townsend, of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, Luther 
M. Walter and Robert E. Quirk, attor- 
neys for the intervenors; A. C. Remele, 
for the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants’ Association of Minneapolis; J. 
W. Shorthill, Omaha, secretary of the 
National Farm Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; W. M. Joyce, Chicago; Commis- 
sioner A, E. Carman, of the Minnesota 
State Board of Railway and Warehouse 
Commissioners and the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


REVIEW OPENS ARGUMENT 


The argument began with a review by 
a representative of the Soo Line of the 
history of grain diversion from Minne- 
apolis to Duluth. 

Frank B. Townsend, Luther M. Wal- 
ter and Robert E. Quirk, for the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and Civic and 
Commerce Association, as intervenors, 
stated the Minneapolis situation, related 
the history of the negotiation with the 
carriers, and discussed the fourth section 
issues. Support of the grain producing, 
transportation, elevator handling and 
storage, transit and milling interests of 
the northwestern origin territory was ad- 
duced. 

Statements of A. E. Carman, repre- 
senting the Minnesota State Railway and 
Warehouse Commission, further showed 
that both he and the above counsel ap- 
peared for the state commission, the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, the 
North Dakota State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, Railroad Commission of 
the State of South Dakota, Farmers’ Ele- 
vator of Minnesota, Co-operative Cream- 
ery of Minnesota (coarse grains and 
feeds), the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, and were, in effect, also 
representing the National Farm Grain 
Dealers’ Association, the executive secre- 
tary of which, J. W. Shorthill, Omaha, 
appeared personally. 

Mr. Shorthill’s appearance was con- 
sidered of especial significance, in view 
of the fact that he is from Omaha, and 
60 per cent of the membership of the 
several thousand farmer elevators of the 
National Farm Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion are in territory the markets and 


carriers of which are opposing the grain 
reductions sought in this case, 

The Minneapolis & St, Louis brief’s 
abstract of evidence was adopted by the 
counsel above, in their presentation. 
Touching the issue, Mr, Quirk said in 
part: 

“When stripped of the dust and fog 
the protestants have — into this 
proceeding, the issue will be found to be 
very simple. It involves the right of 
the respondents, the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis and the Soo Line, to establish 
rates to meet in part lower transporta- 
tion charges applicable via water-and- 
rail routes through Duluth-Superior to 
points in trunk line territory. Lake rates 
are and have been for several years on 
the pre-war basis, The all-rail rates are 
substantially higher than the pre-war 
basis. Flour from Buffalo to New York, 
all-rail, was 11.6c, prior to the general 
increases, The rail rate on flour from 
Minneapolis to New York at that time 
was 25.8c, the differenial being 14.2c. At 
present the Buffalo rate to New York 
is 21.5c, while Minneapolis pays 43,5c, 
or an adverse differential of 22c.” 

Continuing, the brief, as read in part 
to the Commission, alleges that “the gen- 
eral increases made during and since the 
war have destroyed the relationship in 
the all-rail rates to trunk line points as 
between Buffalo and Minneapolis which 
existed prior to the war.” Thus Minne- 
apolis interests have faced increasad 
handicaps in their efforts to compete 
successfully against Buffalo. Meanwhile, 
cargo boat lines and wild lines “the 
charges of which are not regulated, have 
maintained during the past several years 
rates as low as, and in many of the lake 
seasons lower than, those maintained by 
these boats prior to the war. Minneap- 
olis has steadily lost ground, both as a 
milling center and as a merchandiser of 
grain.” 

The fact that the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis was in receivership was stressed 
by the commissioners and by opposing 
counsel. During the rebuttal period the 
question of federal loans of “government 
money” to the road was brought up by a 
commissioner who previously had asked 
Mr. Joyce, “What is it the management 





wants in this case, since that would 
strongly influence me in my considera- 
tion of the evidence presented?” 

Carriers seeking the reduced rates con- 
tended that the traditional rule of ton- 
nage moving east with idle oe gra 
turning west was now increasingly be- 
ing reversed; in the words of one of the 
commissioners, “a shifting of movement 
eastbound to movement westbound for 
carload and trainload operation.” 

Part of this loss in eastbound tonnage 
by the Soo Line was due to the large 
cut-over areas in a once densely tim- 
bered region, the lumber from which was 
a profit factor in an area where the grain 
traffic had not reached the volume it 
should attain, 

“Unless we supplant this tonnage loss 
in timber and grain products by some 
other tonnage,” representatives of the 
Soo said, “we'll have a sorry time to 
keep the road in operation, and can’t 
afford to lose any more.” Then it was 
shown that a net profit of $300 per train- 
load, 35 cars, average weight 50,000 Ibs 
(although 55-car trains are common), 
would ensue to the roads under the stim- 
ulus of the reductions. As against the 
objections of Pacific Coast grain inter- 
ests, testimony showed that they already 
benefited by a 30c rate to New York on 
their intermountain grain purchases, 
even when they purchased as far east as 
eastern Montana and western North Da- 
kota, and are further able to use water 
routes east. 

Since the traffic originates on the Min- 
neapolis lines, they feel it a proper exer- 
cise of their inherent right to protect 
their tonnage and revenue by inaugurat- 
ing new rates, They further maintain 
that divisions of the proportional joint 
through rates as initiated by them could 
be equitably arranged. “We extend an 
invitation to other lines to come in, and 
are perfectly willing to make an equi- 
table adjustment, by extension to the 
Chicago and Milwaukee gateways, if 
eastern lines concur, under a proper, fair 
and just division arrangement, when ar- 
rived at,” 

E. H, Hogueland, appearing for Kan- 
sas City market and southwestern grain 
interests, stressed the competition of 
Minneapolis millers in eastern and cen- 
tral territory, using arguments identical 
in form and fact with those offered on 
behalf of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, Cincinnati Grain and Hay Ex- 
change, Central States Millers’ Associa- 
tion and Louisville Board of Trade in- 
terests, by L. E. Banta. 

Minneapolis has already, Mr. Banta 
stated, “available for half the year or 
more a New York rate at 39.5c via Du- 





as follows: 
Editor Northwestern Miller, 


United States. 


flavor and in eating quality. 


more than flour, salt and yeast? 


| NO FOOD CAN SELL ITSELF 


| 
In commenting on a recent article, “Declining Bread Consumption,” | 
L.. J. Schumaker, ex-president of the American Bakers Association, writes | 


Sir: Both in Europe and America, experts are searching for causes 
which have brought about the decline in the per capita use of wheat flour. 
An American scientist expresses the following opinion: 

It is estimated that during the year 1920 the per capita consump- 
tion of bread in France was about 16 per cent greater than of the 
The French loaf is much plainer and simpler than ours. 

The solution is obvious—a return to a simple loaf of bread. This 
kind of bread (resembling French bread, but in pan form to suit 
American custom) when fresh and if made with a generous supply of 
yeast, and well up to 2% per cent of salt, produces a loaf that in the 
opinion of many far surpasses the modern rich loaf in deliciousness, in 


In contrast a famous European writes as follows: 


There is no doubt that there is a good deal of good bread made 
today, but is it of quite as good flavor as it should be? 
is out for flavor and for appetizing appearance. 
ance all right, but I am very doubtful as to the flavor. 
possible that the bread of the future will have to contain something 
We have malt, milk and vegetable 
fats to work on, and many things can be done with these materials. 


When all the theories that scientific minds can devise have been set 
forth, is not the real answer found in the attitude of the miller and baker 
| who have been operating on the basis that they were supplying an absolute 

need and have, accordingly, devoted little or no effort toward educating 
the public to appreciate the merit of wheat flour and bakers’ products in 
the diet? In the meantime, scores of other foods have been offered to the 
| public; salesmanship of a high order has been utilized, and hundreds of 
| millions of dollars have been sperit, in selling these foods to the public. 
| With the great variety and a bountiful supply of all kinds of foods in this 
wonderfully prosperous country, no food is so essential that it can sell 
itself on its own merit without being supported by modern merchandising. 


The public 
It gets the appear- 
Is it not 


L. J. ScouMAKER. 
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luth-and-water route, this being 2c high- 
er than the pro all-rail rate.” He 
suggested a financial status probe of’ the 
lake carriers. 

The question was thereupon raised by 
the Commission as to whether the lake 
boats were common carriers. 

Robert N. Collyer, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Association, eastern 
territory, and James W. Carmalt, Wash- 
ington, discussed the three phases of the 
testimony as presented by carriers and 
both groups of intervenors, and intro- 
duced an analysis of the development of 
the milling industry, grain production in 
origin territory states, result of pro- 
posed rates to the farmer, etc., etc., say- 
ing in part: 

“The eastern lines have no objection 
to the publication by the western lines, 
or any of them, of proportional rates on 
grain and grain products west of Peoria, 
Chicago, or other gateways, on any basis 
that may be justified by conditions in 
the territory west of the gateways. Their 
protest against the proposals involved in 
this case is based on their objection to 
being made parties to joint through rates 
with the western lines on grain and grain 
products that will involve (a) “inevi- 
table disruption of the well-organized 
rate structure of the eastern lines; (b) 
their being made parties to rates that 
probably will involve complaints to this 
Commission of discriminations between 
markets; and (c) possible reduction of 
the revenues of the eastern lines.” 


PETITION 18 CIRCULATED 

An ‘incident was the heavy distribu- 
tion of copies of a letter protest and pe- 
tition filed with the Commission through 
William Church Osborn and Earnest 
Ballard, on behalf of the holders of se- 
curities of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
Iowa Central and Des Moines & Fort 
Dodge railways. This last minute peti- 
tion was banteringly referred to during 
the argument as the “bondholders’ amici 
curie round robin.” The petition op- 
poses the proposed rate reduction, say- 
ing in part: 

“Our committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the reduced rate schedule 
covering grain and grain products milled 
in transit, which you have filed and which 
has been suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We are con- 
vinced that your rate schedule would have 
an adverse effect on the revenue of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, and that it 
ought to be withdrawn. The reduced 
rate schedule will result immediately in 
a substantial loss of revenue unless you 
succeed in having the reduction absorbed 
by the eastern trunk lines. We see no 
reason for believing that the eastern 
trunk lines will voluntarily accept this 
burden, and we are confident that the 
Commission would not compel them to 
do so. 

“We believe, also, that the reduced rate 
schedule will not result in any increased 
volume of business, except perhaps for 
a very short period. If the Commission 
does not permanently suspend your new 
schedule, we think it inevitable that the 
other roads operating in western trunk 
line territory would soon meet your rate. 
The net result would simply be that each 
road would continue to carry its old pro- 
portion of this business, and all would 
be doing so at a substantially lower rate. 

“Another and still more important ob- 
jection to your reduced rate schedule lies 
in the effect of your action on the gen- 
eral rate situation in western trunk line 
territory. The whole future of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis depends upon se- 
curing substantial increases in rates in 
western trunk line territory. We think 
it is of the utmost importance to the 
road and its security holders that every 
effort be made to co-operate with the 
other carriers in this territory toward 
accomplishing that end. 

“In view of the recent declaration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect that western trunk line carri- 
ers are entitled to higher rates, any ac- 
tion by you interfering with this objeci 
is particularly unfortunate at this time.” 

The Twin City lines counsel, on the 
contrary, sought to prove that the re- 
duction is all that is needed to place 
both carriers in a favorable condition 
with regard to operating revenues and 
efficiency: 

“If they (the eastern carriers) under- 
take to revoke the blanket authority, you 
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business. 


Experiences in National Advertising by Trade ~Associations 


Whose embers Sell Competitively 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
“Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Cards” 


i 1913 the volume of retail sales of greeting cards was about $10,000,000. 
A considerable part of these was imported. The domestic manufacturers 
had no co-operation among themselves, and little confidence in each other. 
Accusations of stealing each other’s styles and designs were not uncommon. 
In 1914 a group of these manufacturers became convinced that it was 
better to work together for the development of the business rather than 
separately for the destruction of each other—and the association was formed. 
In 1918 co-operative advertising was started with about 75 per cent of 
the production represented. The first efforts were not entirely as anticipated, . 
due largely to splitting up the appropriation among too many different 
media. This, however, has been remedied, and the accomplishments are highly 


Retail sales in 1922 were approximately $45,000,000, in 1923 nearly $50,- 
000,000, and in 1925 probably between $55,000,000 and $60,000,000. There are 
now 38 members in the association, and they have about 85 per cent of the 


Before the advertising started, 90 per cent of the sales of greeting cards 


was in the holiday trade, and the orders were not received by the manufacturer 
until November or December, thus causing grievous manufacturing conditions. 

The advertising, however, has developed the use of greeting cards for 
other occasions, which now constitute about 30 per cent of the business. 
thermore, the manufacturing season for holiday cards has been extended until 
many large orders are now placed as early as February and March. 

One of the important results of advertising has been the higher plane of 
competition between dealers and a more skillful displaying of greeting cards, 
which led to real development of business. 
reached such proportions that the association was duly recognized by Congress 
and adequate tariff protection against foreign competition was granted. 

Its advertising appropriation at first was small, but it has gradually 
grown until last year $65,000 were spent in magazines, and in 1926 the total 
It spends 75 per cent of its funds in gen- 
eral magazines, 15 per cent in booklets and direct mail, and 10 per cent in 
The appropriation is determined by the volume 
of the previous year’s business, and is included as a part of the association 
Individual members do little or no 


expenditure will be about $125,000. 
other forms of advertising. 


dues, which are based on production. 
advertising. 


While advertising is subject to annual review, plans for the future call 
definitely for increased publicity and more intensive activity. 





Fur- 


As a byproduct, the business 








can fix the division of the rates. The 
ittitude of the eastern lines is not above 
‘riticism. They referred to us as bad 
yoys, but Mr. Collyer must realize that 
iot all the bad boys are on this side of 
the table. 

“Look at all of these protests here. 
Fear is the underlying motive—the 
groundless but acute fear that revenues 
would be reduced; that alone is the real 
secret of the opposition. In opposing 
these rates, which they themselves used 
to replace our 1920 and 1924 proposed 
reductions, they stand convicted of dou- 
ble dealing. 

“The rates proposed then at their re- 
quest were, in their opinion, as sustained 
in 1434, justified, but now they object to 
the publication. 

“They now argue that to make these 
rates effective would place an excessive 
burden upon other traffic, but we ask 
the Commission, Are the rates proposed 
likely to work a hardship, admit of 
undue prejudice, and will they be unduly 
preferential of one interest over others? 
\re they too low or too discriminatory? 
We believe not.” 


FURTHER ARGUMENTS MADE 


Incidentally it was shown that oppo- 
sition might be based on the supposition 
that all carriers and shippers east of 
the lakes and south of Peoria would re- 
ceive some benefits from Rate Structure 
Investigation 17,000. “This is one secret 
of the organized protests. Competition, 
it was urged, between Minneapolis and 
the Missouri River markets is not in any 
way so great as to cause them uneasiness 
over the proposed Minneapolis adjust- 
ment.” 

A. C. Remele, of Minneapolis, appear- 
ing for the terminal elevator, grain and 
coarse grain interests, said in part: “This 
proceeding. involves two major issues, or 
rather the rates involved in these tariffs 
divide themselves, generally speaking, in- 
to two divisions. On one hand are the 
rates on products of grain, including 
principally flour, while on the other the 
second issue concerns itself with the rates 
on coarse grain, commonly recognized as 
oats, corn, barley and rye. The coarse 
grain interests adopt all the testimony 
and argument in the main brief submit- 
ted in support of the tariffs generally; 
there is substantially no opposition to the 
reduction proposed with respect thereto. 

“The total tonnage of coarse grain 
handled in the Minneapolis market is 
fully as great as that of wheat and flour, 
ind it is increasingly uncertain whether 
elevator men can continue hedging opera- 
tions profitably under the continued rate 
disparity. The Minneapolis rate situa- 
tion, in our opinion, is separate and dis- 
tinct, and will not tear down the splen- 
did rate structure system of the lines 
operating east of Chicago.” 

J. W. Shorthill said that he spoke 
for the 11 state groups in the National 
Farm Grain Dealers’ Association, but 
more especially in behalf of the pro- 
ducers in northwestern territory states, 





and upper Missouri River producers and 
dealers who market portions of their 
crop through Minneapolis or Duluth. In 
reply to questions from two or three 
commissioners, he said: “I am here as 
the direct representative of the primary 
producers of grain, the farmers’ own 
elevators in local community groups, op- 
erating through the state and national 
Farm Grain Dealers’ Association. The 
situation as I see it, and as the associa- 
tion sees it, is not a legal or technical 
one. The situation confronting us is 
complicated by more than serious condi- 
tions. The farmers, the farmer elevators 
and other elevators, the primary and 
secondary markets, and the mills, are the 
four industries adversely affected in the 
Northwest by this existing handicap. The 
grain producer gets the brunt of the 
burden incurred by the rate handicap.” 
Here he referred to the comparison of 
present day operating conditions with 
the pre-war period, showing that the ad- 
vance of 26 per cent in 1925 over 1914 
or 1913 reached 30 per cent in 1926. 
“Where will the producer turn, with the 
trend in cost advances of production, 
shipping and marketing as it is now, 
since the bulk of the grain producer’s 
income comes from grain products?” 


Activity at Head of the Lakes 

Winnirec, Man.—With the official 
close of navigation on the Great Lakes 
drawing near, tremendous activity last 
week marked the movement of grain at 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Every 
effort is being made to move as much as 
possible out of the terminals, and ship- 
ments have been very heavy. On the 
last day of November, a loading record 
was established at Fort William, when 
the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association 
sent out 22 grain boats, with a capacity 
of nearly 6,000,000 bus, these being load- 
ed in nine hours. 


Freight Rates Firm 

San Francisco, Cat.—December space 
from the Pacific Coast to Europe is 
tight, and firmly held. It may remain in 
that position if the pressure of December 
grain buying does not become strong 
enough to force bidding for any consid- 
erable number of tramp steamers. If 
this does not force shippers into the 
market beyond the limited parcel space 
offered at 47s 6d@50s, and a tramp or 
two that might be secured around the 
same figure, there should be some at- 
tractive prices paid for December ton- 
nage. 


Vancouver Grain Export Active 

Wiynirec, Man.—The movement of 
export grain from Vancouver recently 
has shown greatly increased activity. 
About 6,000,000 bus have been shipped 
out of that port, which is considerably 
below the figures for the corresponding 
period last year. However, it is antici- 
pated that, with the closing of navigation 
on.the Great Lakes, movement from the 


Pacific port will be accelerated. Grain 
boats with a capacity of 1,000,300 bus 
were in port last week. 


Great Lakes Grain Shipments Less 

Burrato, N. Y.—Many thousands of 
dollars will be lost to grain elevator 
operators here if the winter fleet of boats 
becomes icebound above the Soo, in Lake 
Superior. Annually, at the close of navi- 
gation, the storage fleet moored in the 
harbor here provides a cheap storing 
place for the extra supply of grain which 
cannot go into the elevators. Figures 
received at the local elevators on the 
amount of grain handled via the Great 
Lakes this year show a decline of 46,- 
683,000 bus from 1925. It is believed 
that the total for 1926 will show little 
more than 200,000,000 bus, against 271,- 
799,000 in 1925. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 











c From 

Canada tNew 

To— tNew York {Dec. Orleans 
ADOPEGOR occcsccccs *37.00 43.00 aees 
Amsterdam ...... 35.00 35.00 t35.00 
Antwerp ..... ‘ 35.00 ees tt35.00 
Avonmouth ........ *36.00 37.00 cess 
ees 37.00 37.00 42.00 
SEE Yn) 6 06.6% 00% 40.00 sees 51.00 
MOCGCAEE scsccsccs 40.00 35.00 
Bremen ..ccseceese *40.00 T135.00 
OS Peer ee *36.00 coos 
COPE seccccevecss *36.00 eeee cece 
Copenhagen ....... *40.00 37.00 47.00 
CONE ods Seetibs ense *37.00 eee esos 
IE 6 oa 00h o6000% *42.00 41.00 65.00 
ae 37.00 37.00 42.00 
RED ide eerie *36.00 42.00 voce 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cece 40.00 
GibPaltar .cccsocecs *60.00 sees sees 
Glasgow ..........5. *36.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ....... 40.00 36.00 47.00 
ee Ser ereree 40.00 35.00 135.00 
PEOSOS 04 sevcvcasece 40.00 ease 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ *45.00 40.00 63.00 
BEUED oe se cccciecceses 37.00 37.00 eee 
BEM 6 odes vocecces 37.00 37.00 eee 
Liverpool .......... *35.00 35.00 40.00 
SAEED. ccacnceiveses *35.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry ...... *37.00 cece eese 
BmImeG 2... ccicccscd *33.00 37.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *35.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles ........ 40.00 o6ee 50.00 
Newcastle . *37.00 37.00 eeee 
Oebe vsdcces «+» *34.00 37.00 44.00 
PIOUS 2 oc sscccsccs *35.00 édo0 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Southampton ...... *45.00 40.00 eee 
Stavanger ......06- 40.00 37.00 61.00 
Stettin ..cccccscsvee *35.00 eee aéae 
Stockholm ......... 42.00 40.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘*Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38@43c, 
Avonmouth 87@42c, Bremen 388c, Bristol 37 
@42c, Cardiff 37@42c, Copenhagen 35c, Cork 
37@42c, Danzig 386c, Dundee 38@43c, Gib- 
raltar 40c, Glasgow 37@42c, Helsingfors 40c, 
Liverpool 35@40c, London 35@40c, London- 
derry 37@42c, Malmé 42c, Manchester 35@ 
40c, Newcastle 37@42c, Oslo 40c, Pireus 
32%c, Southampton 40c, Stettin 45c. {From 
Halifax and St. John. ttThrough April, 
1927. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 4: No. 2 
white, domestic, 55c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 51@52c. 


TUGS RELEASE BOATS FROM 
ICE JAM ON GREAT LAKES 


Upbound Fleet, Icebound in St. Mary’s River 
Since Dec. 1, Breaks Blockade, Press 
Dispatches Report 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. According to 
press dispatches from Sault Ste. Marie, 
on Dec. 7, the entire upbound fleet of 
300 odd steamers, icebound in the St. 
Mary’s River since Dec. 1, have broken 
the blockade and are moving along their 
course. The downbound fleet, consisting 
of 70 or more vessels, has been attacked. 
Tugs and ice crushers have been work- 
ing for several days to extricate the 
vessels. 





Shipping Is Retarded 

Du.tutu, Minn.—Because of ice con- 
ditions at the Soo, only a very few 
delayed freighters have been able to 
get through and report here for cargoes, 
and if the situation is not quickly cleared 
up, boats destined to come here for final 
cargoes cannot make the trip. Boats 
leaving here for the East are having the 
same difficulty as the ones headed this 
way. 

On account of the practically closed 
shipping conditions, few boats are here 
and under elevator spouts reporting for 
cargoes, Locally, boats are not experi- 
encing any trouble or delay through ad- 
verse weather or ice obstruction. There 
is some ice covering part of the harbor, 
but it is not heavy enough seriously to 
affect the passage of vessels. The pres- 
ent favorable weather allows elevators to 
give boats good dispatch, but owing to 
the scarcity of boats to load it looks as 
if shipping operations are about done 
for and houses will carry large stocks 
over the winter for spring or summer 
delivery. 

The rate on wheat to unload at Buffalo 
has been advanced to 6¥2c bu. The high 
rate and scarcity of vessel tonnage is 
scaring out shippers. Winter storage 
inquiry is flat, and vesselmen aver they 
are winding up business and have with- 
drawn tonnage from the market as they 
are awaiting outcome at. the Soo. It 
looks like a poor finish to the lake ship- 
ping season. 


Canadian Rate Study Nears End 
Toronto, Ont.—The board of railway 
commissioners is now entering upon the 
final stage of its general inquiry into 
railway freight rates in Canada, the pur- 
pose of which is to work out an equaliz- 
ing revision of the rate structure. The 
flour mills are being represented at this 
inquiry by the freight traffic managers 

of several of the larger companies. 


Texas Service Established 
OxraHoma City, Oxta.—A_ regular 
service between Houston, Texas, and 
New York and Baltimore, is being estab- 
lished by the New York, New England 
& Texas Steamship Co., New York. 














MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is very unsettled. 
Millers confidently expected that strength 
in wheat would force in bakers and dis- 
tributors whose holdings were believed 
to be light, but the 3c bu advance last 
week did not produce even a ripple of 
interest. Buying was scattered and un- 
important, while shipping directions 
again fell off, forecasting a further cur- 
tailment in production. To all appear- 
ances, the holiday dullness has already 
set in. 

Clears, like patents, are neglected. 
Some companies are making more than 
they can readily dispose of, and are 
beginning to accumulate stocks. 

Yields from this year’s wheat are run- 
ning high, so that mills, as a general rule, 
are not making as much clear as for- 
merly. So far on the crop, choice first 
clears have been commanding relatively 
better prices than have patents. 

Total sales of spring wheat mills for 
the week ending Dec. 4 are represented 
to have been from 35 to 40 per cent of 
capacity. The volume of business on 
mill books, however, is said to be much 
larger than a year ago, so that the scar- 
city of shipping directions is hard to un- 
derstand. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 7 Year ago 

COCEOM 2. cccccccccs $7.90@8.15 $9.70@10.00 
Standard patent .... 7.75@7.90 9.40@ 9.60 
Second patent ...... 7.45@7.60 9.10@ 9.30 
Fancy clear, jute*... 6.90@7.05 8.55@ 8.75 
First clear, jute*.... 6.30@6.60 6.75@ 6.90 
Second clear, jute*.. 5.00@5.15 4.40@ 5.10 
Whole wheat ....... 6.90@7.00 8.15@ 8.45 
Graham, standard ... 6.25@6.40 8.05@ 8.15 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


The semolina market is very quiet. 
Aside from a little standard, which sells 
at %4¢ lb under No. 2, current buying is 
very limited. Mills have a fair volume 
of business on their books, but find it 
difficult to get shipping directions. No. 
2 semolina is strong at 5c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, No. 3 4%2c, and durum 
fancy patent 4%4c. Some macaroni man- 
ufacturers are showing a preference for 
the latter grade. 

In the week ending Dec. 4, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 59,972 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 
713 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation Dec. 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 529,200 247,877 47 
Previous week .. 529,200 190,405 36 
VO@OP GHO cescese 522,000 252,360 48 
Two years ago... 559,800 216,325 38 
Three years ago. 561,100 229,969 41 
Four years ago.. 560,400 343,432 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 183,120 33 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,164 bbls last week, 1,690 
in the previous week, 5,165 a year ago, 
and 7,643 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS — 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec, 4... 312,240 184,629 9 
Previous week .. 375,840 212,445 57 
Year ago ......-. 424,890 287,869 68 
Two years ago... 424,890 242,477 57 
Three years ago. 385,440 226,428 59 
Four years ago.. 392,640 244,157 62 
Five years ago... 421,890 174,326 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Nov. 6 62 68,990 271,676 299,814 2,117 2,817 
Nov. 13 62 68,990 225,545 286,197 2,745 1,581 
Nov. 20 62 68,990 250,611 292,763 5,129 2,040 
Nov. 27 53 62,640 212,445 255,849 1,536 1,381 
Dec. 4. 46 62,040 184,629 211,703 1,851 ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 4, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—7 --Exports— 
1926 19256 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 3,565 4,229 42 27 
SR, PAG) veces 176 173 acy eee 
Duluth-Superior 321 386 6as one 
Outside ....... 3,219 4,040 58 33 


MALT ELEVATOR LEASED 


The Stuhr-Seidl Co., a Minneapolis 
grain commission firm, of which Frank 
P. Seidl is president, has leased, for a 
period of five years, the malt house and 
elevator of the Gluek Brewing Co. in 
northeast Minneapolis. The elevator has 
a capacity of 175,000 bus. 

MILLING-IN-TRANSIT HEARING 

Testimony is being taken this week on 
the demand of Minneapolis milling in- 
terests for milling-in-transit privileges 
here on grain moving over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road from points 
in western Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Montana to Duluth. It is a continuation 
of a hearing started in November. The 
proposal is opposed by southern Minne- 
sota mills. 


GRAIN RUST CONFERENCE 


The fifth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference for the Prevention of Grain Rust 
was held on Dec. 7, in the plant pathol- 
ogy building at the University Farm, St. 
Paul. C. R. Ball, cerealist in charge of 
the office of cereal crops and diseases, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, discussed the past, 
present and future of the barberry éradi- 
cation campaign, while reports of the 
work done in Minnesota and other states 
were given in detail. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, of the University 
of Minnesota, discussed the black stem 
rust menace, what had been done to 
combat it and what its eradication meant 
to the farmer, the grain dealer and the 
miller. 

North Dakota was represented at the 
meeting by C. F. Monroe, director of 
extension at North Dakota State Col- 
lege; Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner 
of agriculture and labor; H. L. Bolley, 
dean of the state farm college; W. D. 
Powell, Fargo, secretary of the North 
Dakota Retail Merchants’ Association; 
Bertha R. Palmer, superintendent of the 
state department of public instruction. 

At a dinner tendered the delegates, 
Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was toastmaster. 


NOTES 

The Dawson (Minn.) Flour Mills 

burned Nov. 30. The loss was placed 
at $25,000. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 

the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was 







in Minneapolis on Dec. 6 on his way to 
the East. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has employed C. A. Ward as a 
salesman in Illinois. 


The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation held its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Nicollet, Dec. 2. 


W. H. O’Keefe, sales manager for the 
International Milling Co., is calling on 
the trade throughout the Southeast. 


C. B. Gray has sold his interest in the 
Community Flour Mills Co., Barnesville, 
Minn., to J. O. Palmer and B. R. Palmer. 


Loss was estimated at $35,000 when 
the flour and feed mill and elevator of 
the Ada (Minn.) Milling Co. burned on 
Nov. 26. 


Ernest Irber, Minneapolis agent for 
the Wisconsin & Michigan Railroad, is 
‘also general agent here for the Illinois 
Midland Despatch. 


The Northland Milling Co., Madelia, 
Minn., has concluded negotiations with 
Paul F. Fischer, Detroit, to represent it 
exclusively in Michigan. 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com; 
mander-Larabee Corporation, w rem 
been spending the week in Kanshs City, 
is expected home Dec. 8. 


R. J. Whitmire, former Minneapolis 
representative of the United States 
Lines, will join the sales department of 
the International Milling Co. on Dec. 15. 


The standard 98-lb size brown cotton 
flour bag is quoted at $111.25 M and the 
49-lb size at $79, printed one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 


E. K. Pickett, territory sales manager 
for the Washburn Crosby Co., who suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown several 
months ago, is convalescing in Cali- 
fornia. 


Stockholders in the New York Mills 
(Minn.) Milling Co. have petitioned the 
district court, asking that the company 
be dissolved, claiming that it is insol- 
vent. A receiver has been appointed. 


Gerald A. Sullivan, who had been with 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for a number of years, on Dec. 1 
became New England representative of 
the Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, with 
headquarters at Quincy, Mass. 


Guy W. Everett, Minneapolis miller, 
sailed Dec. 4 from New York for Eu- 
rope. He will spend the winter in Italy 
and Spain, and in the spring will visit 
England and northern Europe. He prob- 
ably will not return until about August, 
next year. His brother, E. A. Everett, 
is planning to leave.in January for South 
America, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Business continues dull. Mills report- 
ed inquiry quiet last week, with new 
bookings for scattered small amounts. 
The trade holds rigidly to hand-to- 
mouth buying. Most buyers are believed 
to have provided for later requirements. 
Holidays and the nearness of inventory 
time also induced buyers to hold off. 
Mills expect to have bookings to go out 
by boats well cleaned up by the depart- 
ure of the last vessel. 

The durum mill was mainly working 
steadily on old bookings, with only a 
light request for fresh supplies to fill 
last minute orders for loading on final 
boats before the close of navigation. 

Quotations, Dec. 4, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 

1926 1925 
Pitet patent osccceces $7.85 @8.15 $9.50@9.75 
Second patent ....... 7.50@7.65 9.25@9.50 
First clear, jute ..... 6.95@7.20 8.00@§25 
Second clear, jute ... 5.90@6.15 7.00@7.75 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Woy. 88-D00. € occccccscese 32,280 87 
Previous week ........... 13,250 36 
ZOAP GHD 2 icccsevceccwtvec 30,620 83 
TWO VOORO OHS 60000063005 35,320 95 


NOTES 


Walter F. Jaffray, of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., was here last week. 


James Ford Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
on the trading floor Dec. 2. 

F. G. Cartson. 






NORTHERN OATS CO. IS 
FORMED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Mryneapoiis, Mixn.—The Northern 
Oats Co., newly formed, has purchased 
a $300,000 factory building and grounds, 
near Broadway and Central Avenue, 
Minneapolis, from the B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., and next month will begin 
manufacturing rolled oats and flake 
cereal products. 

The building is a three-story structure 
of brick, with 70,000 square feet of floor 
space. It was erected four years ago, 
and is equipped for the manufacture of 
food products. About 800 feet of track- 
age are on the property. 

Officers of the Northern Oats Co. are 
C. W. Loufek, Cedar Rapids, president 
and secretary; B. W. Harris, Minneap- 
olis, Frank Filip and H. R. Prewin, 
Cedar Rapids, vice presidents; George 
Possett, Cedar Rapids, treasurer and 
sales manager. 





OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


’ Cuicaco, Int.—John A. Bunnell, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has been nominated to succeed himself. 
D. H. Lipsey has been nominated by 
the nominating committee for vice presi- 
dent, and the following for directors: 
H. H. Lobdell, E. D. Norton, Fred T. 
Bascom, Frank J. Delaney, P. B. Carey. 
To serve on the nominating committee 
the following have been selected: A. E. 
Cross, George E. Booth, B. Faroll, F. 
Schreiner, E. H. Bagley; committee of 
appeals, F. F. Breckenridge, W. M. 
Hirshy, Kenneth S. Templeton, A. Moore, 
J. H. Scoville; committee of arbitration, 
K. V. R. Nicol, A. A. Meyer, F. J. Bit- 
tel, B. B. Denniston, E. J. Kuh. The 
election will be held directly after the 
first of the year. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
TO AID STRICKEN FARMERS 


Curcago, Inu.—The Chicago Board of 
Trade will conduct a drive for funds to 
aid stricken farmers in the flood dis- 
tricts of southern Illinois, which will be 
in charge of a special committee ap- 
pointed by John A. Bunnell, president. 

Royal W. Bell is chairman of the com- 
mittee. He stated that the 1,600 mem- 
bers of the board will be asked to con- 
tribute to the fund, the distribution of 
which may be delegated to the Red 
Cross or some similar organization. 

A special meeting of members was 
held Dec. 2, when speakers, including 
R. A. Cowles, of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association, described conditions which 
the farmers faced. This is not the first 
time that the Chicago Board of Trade 
has come to the help of farmers. A.few 
years ago, when western Kansas was 
short of seed wheat, the local exchange 
went to the rescue, and with a substan- 
tial fund made it possible for farmers in 
that district to raise a bumper crop. 





KANSAS CITY ADOPTS NEW 
DISCOUNT ON NO. 3 WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—An amendment to the rules 
and constitution of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, making No. 3 hard 
wheat deliverable on future contracts at 
8c discount instead of 5c, was adopted 
yesterday by a vote of 149 to 49. A 
majority of two thirds was required. 
The change is effective immediately, and 
trading in May wheat here from now 
on will be in old and new style contracts. 
Millers who often take deliveries on con- 
tracts were generally opposed to the 
change. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





GREAT FALLS 


Flour buyers were active last week, 
booking freely on the advance in prices 
which have followed the rise in wheat. 
Quotations, Dec. 4: first patent $7.75 
++: ate patent $7.65, and first clear 


Watrer F. Barrran. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last week was quiet in the flour trade. 
Prices underwent no important fluctua- 
tion. Buyers who were friendly to the 
market had already filled their require- 
ments, and the approaching holidays be- 
gan to assert their seasonal influence. 
Sales made by southwestern mills hardly 
averaged 50 per cent of capacity. 

Bakers Inactive-—Bakers, as a class, 
are not active in making new purchases. 
In scattered instances small or moderate 
orders are booked. The large round lot 
sales of a week or 10 days ago have 
ceased entirely, and none of the big buy- 
ing organizations show unusual interest 
in offerings. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors are 
lethargical in their demands. The bulk 
of the current business is from split cars 
yr single car lot buyers, rather a con- 
siderable number of whom are buying for 
near-by delivery. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—The in- 
creasing difficulty millers are having in 
obtaining shipping directions on old or- 
ders is dimming somewhat one of the 
bright spots of the fall milling season. 
The rate of activity is still at normal or 
above, considering the time of the year, 
and is substantially higher than a year 
ago, but the larger sales made since the 
1926 harvest brought expectation of an 
even larger run. Few mills have any ac- 
cumulation of directions. 

Export Business Small.—Regular sales 
of well-established brands continue to 
Latin America. The influence of the 
holidays and the competition of offerings 
from other exporting countries are fac- 
tors increasingly felt in Europe, however. 
On the whole, the volume of business go- 
ing for export is small. Most current 
purchases are for near-by shipment. 

Clears.—Larger offerings of clears are 
causing easiness in the market for the 
lower grades of flour. Demand, both 
foreign and domestic, is diminished. 
Prices are 10@15c lower than those of 
a fortnight ago. No stocks are accumu- 
lating at mills. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 4, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.10; 
straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.50@ 
5.75; second clear, $4.80@5.10; low grade, 
$4.60@4.75. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 360,660 252,294 70 
Previous week .. 360,660 256,382 71 
Yea? GOO écweces 372,960 179,614 48 
Two years ago... 367,710 243,525 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 59 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 

KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 175,500 158,996 90 
Previous week .. 175,500 126,742 72 
Yeas BBO. «<< dewed 151,500 116,803 77 
Two years ago... 148,500 120,747 81 
Five-year average (same week).... 17 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 62,400 48,665 78 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,715 70 
Yea? O80 220 cess 65,700 28,517 43 
Two years ago... 65,700 39,659 60 
ST. JOSEPH 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 47,400 38,565 81 
Previous week .. 47,400 41,457 87 
Yeah OG  sacsece 47,400 45,012 94 
Two years ago... 47,400 42,895 90 
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SALINA 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 37,800 29,339 77 
Previous week .. 37,800 35,034 92 
Year ago ....... 45,000 18,351 40 
Two years ago.. 46,200 28,790 63 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 29,700 27,516 92 
Previous week .. 29,700 29,707 100 
TWeOr BHO ccccess 29,400 24,162 82 
OMAHA 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 27,300 20,577 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,659 83 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,975 76 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,954 91 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





Nov. 28-Dec. 4 43 
Previous week | 


Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 50 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
21,287 bbls last week, 20,832 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,978 a year ago and 24,230 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Roy J. Anderson has resigned as sales 
manager for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. He has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future, nor 
has his successor been appointed. 

Little buying of consequence is being 
done in Illinois and near-by states, Clem 
L. Beckenbach, sales manager’ for the 
Rodney Milling Co., said on his return 
from a 10-day trip in that territory. 

Deliveries of 1,877,000 bus wheat, 110,- 
000 bus corn and 155,000 bus oats were 
made on Kansas City December con- 
tracts the first four days of the month. 
Considerable of the wheat deliveries was 
taken by mills. 

Oklahoma and Texas cotton mills are 
paying only about $15 ton for cottonseed 
this year, compared with a high a few 
years ago of $60. Many steers are being 
fattened on cottonseed meal and hulls 
in the Southwest this fall, on account of 
the cheapness of these feeds. 


Flowers, birthday cakes and other 
presents filled the office of E. D. Bige- 
low, assistant to the president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, one day 
last week, on the occasion of his eighty- 
eighth birthday. Mr. Bigelow has been 
officially associated with the local ex- 
change for 30 years. 

Reports to local interests indicate an 
increase in country marketing of wheat. 
Desire to convert wheat into cash for 
Christmas needs and to pay taxes, which 
are due in Kansas Dec. 20, are given as 
reasons for the expansion in farm sales. 
However, no large increase in terminal 
receipts is expected. 

Sharp reduction in the movement of 
wheat and corn was principally respon- 
sible for a decrease of 1,864 cars in the 
Kansas City receipts of grain and mill 
products last month. Total arrivals were 
4,818 cars, practically the same as for 
November, 1925. Declining prices and 
the fall seeding period helped to account 
for a drop of 2,137,000 bus in wheat re- 
ceipts, to 4,307,800. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, was in Washington last 
week to present oral arguments for his 
organization in the recently heard ap- 
plication of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. for reduced rates on grain 
and flour from the Northwest to the 
East. The arguments were before the 
entire personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Elevator capacity in Kansas City has 
been increased 1,595,000 bus since Jan. 1, 
although there are two less houses. Ele- 
vator B, operated by the Davis-Noland- 


Merrill Grain Co., with a capacity of 
400,000 bus, was burned, while the 200,- 
000-bu elevator formerly operated by the 
Gateway Milling Co. was taken over by 
a linseed company and is now used for 
storing that product. No new elevators 
were built, but five increased their ca- 
pacities. 

Attention recently has been drawn to 
the remarkable concentration of purchas- 
ing in Kansas City for various commis- 
sary companies which specialize in the 
feeding, on contract, of great numbers of 
men in railroad, logging and oil camps. 
This point has deve > into the largest 
center in the United States for such buy- 
ing. One local company serves an av- 
erage of 10,000 meals a day, covering a 
territory that reaches from Canada to 
Texas and Florida, and from Pennsyl- 
vania into the remote Rocky Mountain 
districts. It has served as many as 21,- 
000 meals daily. Expenditures of these 
companies for foodstuffs run as high as 
$1,500,000 yearly. 


ATCHISON 


Advancing wheat prices have curtailed 
flour purchases, sales of mills being not 
much over 25 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. Two of the 
local plants are operating on a seven- 
day schedule, while a third is maintain- 
ing full-time six-day production. There 
is little export business. The market for 
clears is soft, and they are not following 
the advances. Quotations, Dec. 4, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.30@7.50 bbl, straight $7 
@7.20, first clear $5.50@6; soft wheat 
short patent $7@7.20, straight $6.70@ 
6.90, first clear $5.70@6. 


NOTES 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Atchison last week to in- 
spect the local plant of his company. 


Stockholders in the Blair Elevator 
Corporation, Atchison, the elevators of 
which were burned in July, have decided 
to press vigorously its insurance claims 
for damage sustained by the tanks be- 
cause of firing of the grain. Horner & 
Wyatt, Kansas City milling engineers, 
are representing the Blair company. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour is generally quiet, 
but showed some improvement during 
the past week. Buyers as a whole show 
little confidence in the market, and most 
of the current business seems to be to 
fill immediate requirements. 

Sales for export are again very light, 
high freight costs being the principal 
difficulty to overcome. Foreign buyers 
also appear to be lacking in confidence 
in present values. 

Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City, Dec. 3: short patent, $7.90@8.10 
bbl; straight, $7.60; clears, $6.85. 

Fair receipts of wheat met with very 
good demand, largely, however, confined 
to Wichita and near-by mills. Millers 
estimate that probably 25 per cent of 
this year’s crop still remains in the hands 
of farmers. 

NOTES 


The Red Star Milling Co. has com- 
pleted excavation work for the founda- 
tion for its new elevator. It is intended 
to pour the concrete as rapidly as weath- 
er permits. 

John E. Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., who has been 
in London, is now in Amsterdam and 
Hamburg. He will sail in time to be at 
home for the holidays. 

The Kansas Milling Co. last week in- 
augurated a regular monthly staff con- 
ference, with a dinner at the Hotel Las- 
sen. Managers and members of the of- 
fice and operating staff of the company’s 
associated mill at St. John, Kansas, were 
among those present. 

John M. Moore, president Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and W. A. Chain, man- 
ager for the Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, spent a part of last week shoot- 
ing in western Kansas. Mr. Moore, who 
is president of the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., later passed several days in 
Kansas City. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of branches for 
the Red Star Milling Co., accompanied 
by George Barnes, advertising manager, 
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left Dec. 8 for Texas and other south- 
western markets. E. W. Morrison, east- 
ern sales manager for the same company, 
left on the same date for a week’s visit 
in New York. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales showed further contraction 
last week, very little new business be- 
ing reported. The holiday season and 
the fact that most buyers have ample 
flour booked to carry them past the first 
of the year are ascribed as causes for 
the lack of interest. Some inquiry de- 
veloped from abroad for clears and cut 
straights, but buyers are far out of line 
with their offers. Continued high ocean 
freight rates are hurting foreign busi- 
ness. Mills are beginning to accumulate 
a surplus of clears, due to inability to 
quote prices sufficiently attractive to 
users. Shipping directions slackened 
somewhat, and some curtailment of op- 
erations has resulted. Quotations, Dec. 
4, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.40@7.80 bbl; straight, $7@ 
7.80; first clear, $5.90@6.50. 


NOTES 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., is 
on an extended trip through the South. 

A. C. Falen, general manager of the 
Lindsborg Mill & Elevator Co., is call- 
ing on the trade in Iowa and other cen- 
tral states. 


Fred F. Burns, manager of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., is back from a 
trip to Boston and several intermediate 
points. He anticipates dull business for 
the next 30 days. 


It is too near the holidays to interest 
flour buyers, according to P. H. Baum, 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., back from a trip through 
central, eastern and southern states. He 
looks for considerable buying after Jan. 1. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma mills had a scattering of 
new business last week and an encourag- 
ing run of specifications. Business is 
slow, but about 15 per cent better than 
last year. Domestic dealers are buying 
flour in small quantities only. Scarcely 
any was taken on last week by export- 
ers. Millers estimate that probably half 
the domestic trade hopes to defer mak- 
ing new contracts until after Jan. 1. 
The trade feels better about the general 
business situation in the South and 
Southwest, realizing that probably it nev- 
er was as dire as they believed and that 
the cotton problem appears to be in 
process of solution. Soft wheat short 
patent flour sold on Dec. 4 at $8.10 bbl, 
and hard wheat short patent at $7.90. 


NOTES 


J. H. Upshulte, former chief grain in- 
spector for the Houston (Texas) Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, is dead. 


The Oklahoma Wheat Pool Elevator 
Corporation of Enid, capital stock $500,- 
000, has been incorporated by L. W. 
Shields, Guymon, N. E. Hackney, Mar- 
land, and A. C. Hoefer, Driftwood. 

Cargoes of flour destined to West In- 
dian ports shipped out of Galveston last 
week included 253 tons for Port au 
Prince, 329 for Ponce, 815 for San Juan, 
230 for Mayaguez, 32 for Aguadilla and 
60 for Arroyo. 


A consignment of 850 tons flour des- 
tined to Hamburg left Galveston recent- 
ly, the shipment being one of the largest 
during the latter half of November. The 
steamer also carried 124,000 bus wheat 
for Hamburg, and 56,000 for Bremen. 


SALINA 


Millers report a slightly increased de- 
mand for flour, and better shipping di- 
rections. Considerable was sold on the 
recent wheat decline, but indication of 
stability in the latter would probably 
mean increased business. Most bookings 
are for small lots. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, Dec. 2: short pat- 
ent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@ 
7.40; straight, $7.10@7.30. 

* * 2 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., who has been 
ill for several weeks with a severe attack 
of rheumatism, is back at his office. 
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Elevators Will Not Be Sold 


Wisnirec, Man.—One of the most important decisions reached at the an- 
nual meeting of delegates of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., held last week 
at Calgary, Alta., was that the organization would not sell its elevator facili- 


ties to the Canadian wheat pools. 


For some time there has been much discussion as to the advisability of 
selling these elevators to the pools, and a resolution was put to the meeting, 
indorsing the sale of grain handling facilities to the wheat pools, and authoriz- 


ing the board of directors to continue negotiations with the pools. 


This, how- 


ever, was defeated by a majority estimated as more than four to one. An 
amendment to this resolution, by which it was sought to indorse the leasing 
of all the elevators instead of sale, also was defeated. 

Notwithstanding the rejection of the Canadian wheat pool’s offer to pur- 
chase the United Grain Growers’ elevators, the friendliest feeling toward the 
pools was in evidence throughout the discussion, the desire of the delegates 
being clearly for a continuance of the good feeling which has characterized 
their relations since the inception of the pool system. 


Canadian Wheat Wins Championship 


Winyires, Man.—Western Canadian agriculturists are justly proud of 
the success which crowned the labors of Herman Trelle, Wembly, Peace 
River, Alta., when, at the International Live Stock Exposition, held last week 


in Chicago, his exhibits of wheat and oats gained the championship. 


This is 


the fourteenth victory for Canadian wheat during the past 16 years, but it 
is the first time the title for wheat and oats production has gone to one 


exhibitor. 


The wheat exhibited by Mr. Trelle weighed 65% lbs bu. 
49 lbs, and were the heaviest ever shown at the Chicago exposition. 


The oats weighed 
This 


gentleman has farmed in Canada for 10 years, and ascribes much of his 


success to the co-operation of his wife. 


The Peace River district of Alberta recently has come to the fore in 
the matter of agricultural production, and the fact that the prize winning 
grain was grown in that locality again calls attention to the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of western Canada’s northern lands, 


Preventing Damage in Transit 


Canadian mills are being asked by their association and the railway com- 
panies not to use cars with steel roofs for the conveyance of flour to winter 
ports for export, for the reason that where the flour is warm when loaded 
it subsequently sweats, and condensation of this moisture causes damage. 
They are also asked to see that flour between the doors of cars is covered 
with paper, to prevent damage from rain or snow that may drift in around 


the doors. 








POOL NOT TO BLAME 

Some British flour importers have been 
blaming the Canadian wheat pool for its 
inability lately to purchase Canadian 
flour as cheaply as the British miller is 
able to sell his products made from Ca- 
nadian wheat. The assumption that the 
pool is to blame for this state of affairs 
is wrong. The pool has nothing to do 
with the Canadian milling industry be- 
yond the fact that it sells wheat to mill- 
ers. The real cause of the disparity in 
prices to which this complaint has ref- 
erence is the old one of unfair discrim- 
ination against flour as compared with 
wheat in Atlantic Ocean freight rates, 
and for this the responsibility is to be 
found in England, and not in Canada. 
If Canadian millers could have their 
products carried across the Atlantic at 
a fair equivalent of the wheat rate, one 
of the greatest of all obstacles to the 
steady movement of flour into British 
markets would be removed. 


TORONTO 


Wintry weather is having a beneficial 
effect on demand for spring wheat flour. 
Mills report steady sales in town and 
country, and many are running full time. 
Prices are being maintained, and there is 
less talk of unprofitable business. The 
only change since a week ago is a decline 


of 10c bbl, on Nov. 27. Quotations, 
Dec. 4: 

Dec. 4 Nov. 27 
Top patente .2.ceccccscccs $7.90 $8.00 
PACOMts ...cccccccvevesecs 7.65 7.75 
Second patents ........+.+.+. 7.40 7.50 
Export patents ..........+. 7.20 7.30 
WIG CORTE occccccesecces 6.30 6.40 
EW BAGO 2 occ ccccccccses 5.60 5.60 
Weed BOUF ...ccscccvccees 5.10 6.10 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 





territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cartage if used. 

Ontario Winter.—The scarcity of this 
flour continues. Mills have no wheat, 
and farmers are not delivering. With 
higher prices, buyers are not so inter- 
ested and but little business is being 
done. Quotations, Dec. 4: good quality 
90 per cent patents $5.70@5.75 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard; $5.90@6 in secondhand jute 
bags, Montreal basis; Toronto, $5.70@ 
5.80, car lots. 

Exporting Trade.—Mills having freight 
space under contract for December are 
selling some flour, but nothing near the 
daily quota. Buyers are awaiting a fa- 
vorable turn to let them in at cheaper 
prices, but no one can feel sure of the 
point where this potential business will 
become a reality. Millers can go no fur- 
ther than the price of wheat will allow 
in the way of offering bargains. On 
Nov. 29 they reduced all export prices 
10c bbl, and there has been no change 
since. Quotations, Dec. 4: export spring 
patents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 42s per 280 lbs, 
jute, December and January shipment; 
February and March, 42s 3d, 

Winters are selling for export in a 
small way, but prices are too high in 
comparison with springs to permit easy 
trading. A few mills having cheap ocean 
space under contract are able to do busi- 
ness. In common with springs, prices 
declined 10c bbl early in the week. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4: mills ask 40s@40s 6d per 
280 lbs for good quality 90 per cent 
patents, while buyers bid 39@40s, jute, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, De- 
cember-January seaboard. 


NOTES 


During the 12 months ending October, 
Canadian mills exported 10,568,000 bbls 
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flour, compared with 9,800,000 in the pre- 
vious 12 months. 

During November, Buffalo mills 
ground over 500,000 bus Canadian wheat 
per week in bond, about the same as the 
rate of a year ago. 

In October, Canada shipped 12,500 
tons millfeed to the United States. Only 
two other markets, Newfoundland and 
Bermuda, figure to any extent in the 
Canadian exports. 

The Canadian government has engaged 
an expert British engineer to report on 
the harbor at Port Nelson, and it has 
been decided to make that point the ter- 
minus of the Hudson’s Bay Railway if 
he approves. 

On Nov. 19 the quantity of United 
States grain in store in eastern Cana- 
dian terminal elevators was 8,160,950 bus, 
compared with 4,294,560 a year ago. 
About two thirds was wheat, rye and 
corn. Montreal had the largest stock. 

Over one third of Canada’s exports of 
flour in October went to Great Britain. 
Germany was the next best customer, 
with 156,296 bbls, Finland, Greece, New- 
foundland, Norway, Brazil, Denmark 
and the Irish Free State following in the 
order named. Collectively the British 











represented the Ogilvie Flour Mills 

Co., Ltd., in the city of Toronto. He 
built up for his company and himself a 
degree of prestige and good will that is 
not exceeded anywhere in Canada. He 
has been a member of the Toronto Board 
of Trade for 35 years, and is widely 
known by all classes of business men in 
that organization. Previous to joining 
the Ogilvie company Mr. MacLaren had 
charge of the milling and grain business 
of Walter Thomson, Seaforth, Ont. He 
was born in Perth, Lanark County, On- 
tario, graduated in the Toronto Normal 
School and Toronto Military School, and 
subsequently taught for four years in the 
primary schools of Perth County. He is 
still very active physically, and keeps 
closely in touch with the flour trade, 
serving his company, as he has always 
done, with a degree of energy and en- 
thusiasm that would do credit to the 
youngest of men. A. H. Barey. 


Fv: 88 years, John F. MacLaren has 
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West Indian Islands are among the best 
of Canada’s customers for flour. Total 
shipments to all countries in October 
were 962,713 bbls, against 612,278 in the 
same month of 1925. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association has elected 
E. V. Morphet, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., chairman for the en- 
suing year, and R. W. “Hardie, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, vice chairman. 

During November, Canadian mill 
prices for flour to be shipped to United 
Kingdom markets declined 3s 6d. The 
closing price for the month was 41s 3d 
for December seaboard. In the same 
period the basic seaboard price for ex- 
port patent declined 60c bbl. 


WINNIPEG 


After a period of considerable activity, 
the demand for flour in western Canada 
last week showed a decided slackening. 
Buyers at country points appear to have 
filled their requirements for the time be- 
ing, and the aggregate sales for the week 
were relatively small. A little inquiry 
for export is received occasionally, but 
flour prices here are out of line with 
other markets, and practically no new 
business is being booked. In consequence 
of the weakness in wheat, western millers 
reduced their prices for flour 30c bbl, 
applying to all grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 4, at $8.55 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $7.95, and first clears at 
$6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
80@50c more. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute get special prices. 

NOTES 

Harvey L. Gray, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
traveling representative of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., recently 
met with injuries when the car in which 
he was riding overturned. He is recov- 
ering. 


The Spillers Canadian Milling Co., 
Ltd., has appointed E. S. Munro to be 
assistant manager of the new flour mill- 
ing plant now under construction at Cal- 
gary. He has been associated with the 
grain trade of Calgary for a long time, 
is thoroughly conversant with the work 
he will be called upon to do, and has the 
good will of the Canadian trade in his 
new undertaking. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Business in spring wheat flour con- 
tinues quiet, but heavy deliveries are be- 
ing made on contracts entered into dur- 
ing October. Only one reduction of 10c 
bbl was registered last week. Local 
mills have so far been kept very busy. 
Numerous inquiries and some sales were 
reported in various export markets. 
Prices continue very firm. 

Domestic prices, Dec. 3: first patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour business is quiet, 
with fair stocks and small demand. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
3, $6.50@6.60 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots $7@ 
7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 

NOTES 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
Ltd., millers, Valleyfield, Que., was here 
Dec. 2. 

R. P. Kember, of the export depart- 
ment of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has 
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returned from a business trip to the 
West Indies. 

C. A. Paquet, agent at Quebec for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was at his 
company’s head office on Dec. 1. 

R. J. Pinchin, office manager for the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd. Midland, 
Ont., was in Montreal on Nov. 28. 

Walter T. Moore, of the freight traf- 
fic department of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., Philadelphia, was a re- 
cent visitor in Montreal, where he called 
upon millers and at the office of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 

Hamilton C. Milne, president of Wil- 
liam Morrison & Son, Ltd., flour impor- 
ter, Glasgow, Scotland, agent for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., visited that 
company’s head office when returning 
from a trip across Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Milne is now en route 
home. 

R. W. Hardie, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., vice chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, and E. 
Douglas Stuart, traffic manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., have re- 
turned from Ottawa, where they attend- 
ed hearings before the railway commis- 
general 





sion respecting the present 
freight rate inquiry. 
Cc aA i pt h Exports 





Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
September, 1926, as officially reported: 








Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 

United Kingdom ........ 219,016 7,978,477 
United States ........... 1,281 354,694 
Newfoundland .......... 23,646 20 
BOFURESS ocicccccccccsss B.100 8 =—«s—s caccee 
JOMBIOR cc cccccccccecece 10,308 180 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 21,003 ...... 
Other B. W. Indies ..... 10,666 «= .sccos 
British South Africa .... 5,561 70,962 
British West Africa .... S46 2S neces 
BEATE ce veccvcssccecesses | Trey 
BBOPOR ccccccccvcccccess Z31R 8 =—ss cccvee 
BOrMMOGR 2c. ccscsccccccs 647 
British Honduras ....... 370 
British Guiana ......... 15,907 
Brasil ......+- oe . 
Hongkong 
Australia ... 
BE ees oxccsstcciass | ES (8 ttree 
GH Wakes ecccscceccecsss Tee = sewn 
Costa Rica ...ccsesceves $810 = cwsece 
Czechoslovakia ......... 2.614 ceccee 
GUE ndwccocvecsevcucense GR,420 = covese 
WOOERIGME ccccccvecccctes’s saves 752,076 
po eee eee 24,449 12,666 
Dutch West Indies ..... |: ee 
Dutch Guiana .......... SSG === ncwcce 
PPR PET ree are 
WSEMOMIR 2c ccccccccscces See 820s S maces 
WHORE cccccccoscceswers wcocce 13,716 
French East Indies ..... S00 cccvce 
French West Indies .... ) ) nee re 
GOFMMBRY wcccccccccceses 166,341 
Gene GeO seccccesccosis Eee  seacesss 
GROOCS occ cccccccccseces 252,623 
a ae er 
BEE Sicccnccesceseseces QE weésee 
TORT 66.0 cee decease sosceve 262,681 
Irish Free State ........ 8,000 
PAMGME .ccccccccccccess OCB coves 
TUMOMAVIR ccccccccscccee 2,685 cocvce 
EMBGTER cccccucccsccscsss§ GB cesses 
Netherlands .......++++:+ 678,937 
New Zealand .......+6+. ||| 4 = eeeeee 
Nigeria .....+.+++:5 ° 
Mexico ...cececees 
MGFECCO ceoccccscsccccese REBT = cvccces 


Portuguese Africa 
Philippine Islands 
Palestine .......-.seeee+% 


San Domingo .......+++++ 








Sweden .cccccccccccssecs 24,000 
GUS cccscvecicceseccse 8 8 =©6|RES 060 lf b Oe. 
Straits Settlements ..... SEQ 8s weeces 
Sierra Leone .......+++.% S2B Ss nw cee 
y, Mw rrrrer eerie k ic 36,247 =—«s_ aacveee 
Spanish Africa ......... —- | séoeee 
Venezuela .......sseeeee p| S| ne as 

WOUMNS ccccccccsccseces 612,278 10,575,373 


———— 100 lbs, 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 








United Kingdom ....... «+++. 47,983 
United States 450 
Bermuda ........ eas 
British Guiana .... ee 99 
British South Africa ...  ..... 2,415 
British West Indies .... 29 188 
Newfoundland ......... 280 83 
Irish Free State .......  «seees 1,602 
Other countries ........ 25 10 

TPOtals wcccccccscccces 172,068 52,830 





Canadian Wheat Acreage and Yield 
Estimates of the Canadian spring and 
winter wheat crops, with acreage, as made 
by the dominion bureau of statistics (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





Acres. -——Bushels——, 


Winter Spring Total Wint Spng Total 
1926*. 881 21,885 22,766 21 85 406 
1925.. 794 21,179 21,973 24 387 411 
1924.. 774 21,281 22,055 22 240 8 262 
1923.. 816 21,856 22,672 19 455 474 
1922.. 893 21,530 22,423 19 381 400 
1921.. 721 22,640 28,261 16 285 6301 
1920.. 814 17,418 18,232 19 244 263 
1919.. 673 18,453 19,126 16 177 +198 
1918.. 417 16,937 17,354 8 181 189 
1917 14,031 14,756 16 218 234 


ST-KOUIS 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was light last week. 
However, there was a firm tone to the 
market, and mills did not weaken in 
their price quotations. This condition is 
expected to last until after Jan. 1, when 
an active buying period is anticipated, 
regardless of market conditions, on ac- 
count of depleted stocks. Shipping di- 
rections are active. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern buyers 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
but as stocks have been kept low all 
year, there is fairly continuous buying. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. The 
cotton situation is not exerting as de- 
pressing an influence as it did several 
months ago, and millers anticipate an 
improvement in buying within the next 
six weeks. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Demand for hard 
wheat flour is light, and buyers who did 
not get into the market at the recent 
low point are deferring buying as much 
as possible now. Millers do not antici- 
pate a marked improvement until after 
Jan. 1, when they believe that heavier 
purchasing will be necessary on account 
of depleted stocks. Shipping directions 
are active. 

Export Trade.—Local exporters were 
out of line on quotations last week with 
European markets, and very little busi- 
ness was done in that quarter. It is too 
early to tell what effect the settlement 
of the British coal strike will have on 
the export flour trade, but it is believed 
that it will enable importers to come into 
the market more actively within the next 
few weeks. South American business 
was unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 4: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.35 bbl, straight $6.10@6.50, 
first clear $5.75@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.40@6.80, 
first clear $5.75@6.25; spring first pat- 
ent $7.40@7.90, standard patent $7@7.50, 
first clear $6.50@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BIO. BOOS. 4 occ cccvcisvies 27,600 43 
Previous week ........... 31,500 49 
ZOAP BPO cocvccvcecvecccves 26,200 41 
We DONTE. BOS .ccctoccssce 27,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mov. B8-B006. 6. .cccccssaes 52,100 60 
Previous week ..... cusses 51,100 59 
WORE BOO << ccccecvcvccveces 42,700 49 
BO BOGRG GOO ve cccccceve 44,400 51 


NOTES 


P. J. McKinney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Chicago on business last 
week. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is carrying on an active and ex- 
tensive om for the eradication of 
garlic in that district. 

S. N. Browne, sales manager for the 
specialty department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited the company’s 
St. Louis office last week. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the St. Louis Grain Club will 
be held on Dec. 14. The place of the 
meeting will be announced shortly. 


The memberships of Chester L. 
Weekes, R. A. Ruemeli, J. R. Lacy and 
Charles G. Wuller in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have been posted for sale and 
cancellation. , 

H. H. Arendall, of Innes, Speiden & 
Co., Inc., New York, sales agent for the 
Isco Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
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manufacturer of Larvacide chloropicrin, 
an insect exterminator, was here on busi- 
ness last week. 


As an initial step in an expansion 
program, the Best-Clymer Co., manufac- 
turer of preserves and other food prod- 
ucts, has absorbed the Bayle Food Prod- 
ucts Co., an old established St. Louis 
food products manufacturing company. 


A new issue of $600,000 of the Union 
Biscuit Co. 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was listed on the stock ex- 
change last week. It was issued in con- 
nection with the purchase by the Union 
Biscuit Co. of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Although decreased business in nearly 
all lines of regular merchandise was re- 
ported in the monthly review of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank, the report 
was brightened by the statement that 
railroads in the district broke all sea- 
sonal records in the amount of freight 
handled. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While this season is generally dull, 
there were some very good spot sales last 
week, with fair bookings for January, 
February and March mill shipments, city 
and country. European ideas continue 
out of line, and business there was dull, 
but a lively interest was shown by Latin 
America. Although shipping space has 
eased up considerably, due to additional 
vessels being assigned to New Orleans 
by the Shipping Board, rates remain 
high, and continue to be a bar to the 
export trade. Bakers in New Orleans 
still buy on a hand-to-mouth basis gen- 
erally, but stocks were increased to han- 
dle the expected Christmas business. 


Flour prices on Dec. 2: 
-——Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.00 $7.15 $8.35 
96 per cent ....... 7.70 6.85 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 7.40 6.40 7.25 
SS ae 7.05 6.15 7.15 
Waree GUGF cccccce ooee 5.90 6.20 
Second clear ...... cee 5.60 4.90 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 25,464 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Dec. 2, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,900 
bags; Santiago, 1,000; Kingston, 1,525; 
Colon, 150; Puerto Colombia, 1,535; Pan- 
ama City, 150; Guayaquil, 3,140; Bahia, 
100; Buenaventura, 300; Puerto Barrios, 
2,786; Tela, 100; Puerto Limon, 1,075; 
Antofagasta, 20; Tumaco, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 210; Tampico, 700; 
Vera Cruz, 1,500; Cienfuegos, 1,600. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,050;, Vera Cruz, 1,000; Panama 
City, 1,550. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,023. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 2: 


Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta ... 455 Liverpool ...... 750 
DEEN coe ae 600 1,100 Livingston ..... 5 
Barranquilla ... 319 Panama City .. 1,700 
Buenaventura .. 666 Puerto Barrios. 3,300 
Cartagena ..... 159 Pto. Colombia.. 1,958 
oo 350 Puerto Cortez.. 235 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,600 Puerto Limon.. 1,075 
ae 610 San Jose ...... 1,750 
Cozumel ....... 65 Santiago ...... 3,352 
Cristobal ...... 2,000 Stann Creek ... 35 
DUBUR .ciccore OFS 100 
Georgetown 1,885 Tres Rios ..... 250 
Guayaquil ..... 3,646 Tumaco ....... 88 
Havana ....... 7,736 Tampico ....... 700 
Kingston ...... 4,711 Vera Cruz ..... 3,500 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 928,300 
bus wheat up to Nov. 30, and on Dec. 
2 announced elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 728,000 bus; corn, 233,000; oats, 
20,000. 

Loosening up of space on _ vessels 
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proved a stimulus to export rice trade 
through this port, and considerable busi- 
ness was booked last week. There was a 

volume received here, and local 
mills did a fair business. Prices re- 
mained steady. Dealers were reported to 
have done a good business in second- 
hands. The following figures were post- 
ed, Dec. 2, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 2.......... 315,873 448,027 

Same period, 1925 ........ 431,599 211,185 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 3 ......... 66,896 219,388 

Same period, 1925 ........ 67,437 248,996 


NOTES 

Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a trade trip in 
Texas. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., spent a few days in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Cameron, of the Bowen-Oglesby 
Milling Co., Independence, Kansas, was 
in New Orleans last week. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, IL, called on J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., last week. 


Joseph W. Mooney, for 12 years identi- 
fied with traffic here, and since 1919 con- 
nected with the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service at New Orleans, has been pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager of the 
barge line. 

R, A. Suirivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market con- 
tinue without much change, although the 
bulge in wheat during the past week 
stimulated interest. Lack of faith in the 
higher level and no improvement in the 
cotton situation discourage more buy- 
ing than absolutely necessary. Quota- 
tions are higher, but orders are limited, 
and mill representatives do not antici- 
pate much business until after Jan. 1. 
Stocks are low in all hands, and the out- 
look for the new year is regarded as fa- 
vorable. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 3, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.50@8.75, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.30; hard winter short patent $7.60@ 
7.90, standard patent $7.25@7.50; west- 
ern soft patent, $7@7.25; semihard, 
$6.75; blended, 95 per cent patent, $7@ 

9 
7.25. ed 

N. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at the of- 
fices of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
last week. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1926 and 1925, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1926 1925 
United States ......... 2,814,186 2,797,690 
United Kingdom— 

Vea U. GB. POPES cccese 28,185,980 45,022,716 

Via Canadian ports..11,102,726 11,658,587 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 44,526 14,136 

Via Canadian ports.. 8,541,917 138,614,807 

Totals ..............60,689,8386 73,107,986 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1926 1925 
!  Peerreree se 14,122 3,702 
United Kingdom— 

Vem. TW. GE Werte cc ccces 113,848 106,641 

Via Canadian ports ... 609,155 506,151 
Other countries— 

Via U. &. porth ..sc0s 626,038 730,603 

Via Canadian ports ... 671,240 921,117 

WOTRIS acvsvaccecesece 2,034,403 2,268,214 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in October, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 








To— 1926 1925 
United States ............ 11,811 2,921 
United Kingdom ......... 331,476 303,745 
Other countries .......... 619,426 715,608 

MEE esbe dercecceceste 962,713 1,022,574 

Wheat exports in October, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 

To— 1926 1925 
United States ........ 1,975,819 1,258,990 
United Kingdom ..... 23,487,888 33,283,304 
Other countries ...... 5,108,398 7,353,486 

41,895,780 


Totals ccccscccccees 30,572,105 





During the year ended July 31, 1926, 
over 57 per cent of Canada’s flour pro- 
duction was exported. 








iy man Co. Minneapolis, 
Yer comes a notable volume of 


timate interest for the 

a =) breadstuffs industry. It is 
the life story of “Judson Moss Bemis, 
Pioneer,” written by William C. Edgar, 
former editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr. Bemis was the founder of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. He died on Oct. 
18, 1917, after a life of unusual achieve- 
ment, in the course of which he enrolled 
himself among the outstanding business 
leaders of America. He left behind him, 
largely the product of his own genius 
and endeavor, one of the great manu- 
facturing industries of the world. 

Mr. Edgar deals with this engaging 
subject in his accustomed sympathetic 
and understanding manner, and the life 
story of Mr. Bemis is made to unroll 
before the reader as an interesting and 
inspiriting human document. It is prob- 
ably unnecessary to state to followers of 
Mr. Edgar’s editorial comment during 
the many years he was associated with 
The Northwestern Miller that the book 
is written with such scholarship and style 
as to raise it to a high literary plane. 

The printing and binding of the vol- 
ume are exemplary. There are numer- 
ous illustrations, among them a frontis- 
piece in four colors showing a St. Louis 
street scene at the period of Mr. Bemis’ 
entrance into the business of manufac- 
turing flour bags. 

The founder of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
was born in Fitchburg, Mass., on May 
18, 1833, the third son of Stephen and 
Miriam Thurston (Farwell) Bemis. In 
1838, his family and that of his uncle, 
Henry Farwell, started for the West, 
traveling in wagons. At Buffalo, N. Y., 
the party took a steamer to Detroit, and 
thence journeyed overland to Fort Dear- 
born, later known as Chicago. 

The travelers decided that they would 
not remain overnight on the banks of the 
river on account of the mosquitoes and 
for fear of fever and ague, and therefore 
pushed on across the stream to Oak 
Ridge, now Oak Park, where they 
camped for the night. The following day 
they proceeded to Light House Point, 
Ogle County, Illinois, where they found 
a log hut which served as temporary 
quarters for one family, while the other 
camped in the wagons. 

Henry Farwell, the uncle, was much 
disappointed with the prospects, and urged that the 
party immediately return to the East and seek a more 
encouraging opportunity in New York state, but his 
wife, Nancy Farwell, did not propose to make such a 
long journey in vain, and emphatically announced that, 
since they had come so far, here they would remain 
and here they would bring up their children. This 
settled the matter, and the travelers proceeded to make 
the best of their rather unpromising outlook. 

Stephen Bemis acquired a farm of 120 acres, and 
upon this the family built a frame house. Subse- 
quently a brick wing was added to it, the bricks being 
made by the owner and his family. Stephen A. Bemis, 
the elder son, assisted in this work. 


HERE was no farm machinery in the West in those 

days. When the wheat was harvested, the farmer 
scooped out a place in the earth and pounded it down 
hard; the wheat was laid on this floor with the heads 
to the center. Judson would drive the horses round 
and round, so shelling out the wheat, which was win- 
nowed by hand, placed in bags and loaded on wagons 
to be hauled to the mill, or to Chicago, where it was 
sold for 75c bu. It cost 25c bu to market the wheat, 
leaving 50c net. Forty bushels made a load and netted 
$20; about half of this was invested in groceries, shoes 
and other supplies, and the remainder, $10, went for 
taxes. There were a few sheep on the farm; the wool 
was sheared, washed and dried. The farmer’s wife 
carded and spun it into yarn. It was then hauled 
40 miles to a weaving mill, where the millowner took 
part to pay for the warps which he furnished, and the 
remainder supplied cloth for the members of the fam- 
ily. A tailor in Daysville cut the cloth to fit, and the 
housewife sewed it into garments. Farming machinery 
came to the West in 1845-46. 

From 1844 to 1849, Judson Bemis worked on his 
father’s farm. His mother died and, after a time, his 
father married again. Becoming weary of farming, the 
elder Bemis in 1849 started for the California gold 
fields, The party with which he set out on this long 
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Judson Moss Bemis in 1916 


journey finally arrived at its destination, but left its 
wagons and oxen on the trail. 

After his father went to California, his stepmother 
rented the farm, and Judson Bemis worked for a 
neighboring farmer for $12 a month and board. This 
proving unsatisfactory, he was employed by his uncle 
until his father returned from California, after his 
unsuccessful adventure in search of gold. 

In consideration of the fact that he had taken care 
of himself during his father’s absence, he was given 
permission to follow his own devices in future, and 
availing himself of the opportunity he started for Chi- 
cago to seek his fortune. He arrived there in the 
spring of 1852, being 19 years old. He found work 
with Thomas Hale & Co., who were shippers and 
freight handlers, loading lake steamers at their dock. 
His salary was $250 a year, and he remained six years 
with this firm. 

Late in the year 1858, Judson Bemis took the step 
which was to prove the foundation of his fortune. His 
cousin, Simeon Farwell, owned a small bag factory in 
Chicago, which he had visited casually a few times. 
Although Judson Bemis might have continued in the 
employ of Thomas Hale & Co. at a fair salary, he 
determined to go into business for himself. Simeon 
Farwell had some surplus machinery, and agreed to 
put this in as part of the capital, the remainder being 
a little money saved by young Judson from his. slender 
salary. 


HUS equipped, and being little more than 25 years 

old, the young man arrived in St. Louis just before 
the first of January, 1859. He rented a small second 
floor room with an outside stairway and a hand hoist- 
ing elevator for a factory, and here he installed his 
secondhand machinery. With neither goods nor cus- 
tomers, the name of J. M. Bemis & Co. was painted 
on the sign. By the time the machinery was in place 
some material had been acquired, and a man and three 
girls were put to work and began to make up bags 
for customers yet to be secured. 
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Having thus started his venture, 
young Bemis set out to find some one to 
buy his bags. He was fortunate in se- 
curing an order for 200 half-barrel sacks, 
to be delivered at the rate of 50 a day, 
from W. T. Hazard, of the Broadway 
Mills. This order was promptly filled, 
the bags being printed on a hand press. 
Mr. Hazard was so well satisfied that he 
gave the young manufacturer the privi- 
lege of using him as a reference, but 
he was somewhat afraid that the machine 
sewn bag would not prove strong enough. 
With characteristic faith and courage 
Judson Bemis guaranteed his product, 
and was never called upon to pay dam- 
ages. 

The struggle to build up business for 
the new factory must have been a hard 
one. In those days there were no lists 
of flour mills, and Judson Bemis, in or- 
der to develop trade, used to go every 
day to the levee, as the river wharf is 
called in St. Louis, where, being loaded 
and unloaded from steamboats, could be 
found large shipments of flour. He 
would take from these piles of freight 
the names of the mills, their locations 
and the names of the owners. With this 
information in hand he would return to 
his little factory and write letters to the 
millers and merchants who bought flour, 
soliciting their business. 


T that time flour was almost entirely 

packed in barrels, and for many 
years thereafter, in fact until a com- 
paratively recent date, the cotton or jute 
sack was not in general use for flour. 
It was only when the wooden package 
became prohibitive in price that bags as 
flour containers became universal. Thus 
Judson Bemis met not only conditions 
unfavorable to a new and small factory, 
but also a custom which was old estab- 
lished and well intrenched, the barrel 
being not only preferred because it was 
stouter and stronger than the bag, but 
because it was in demand by the con- 
sumer for domestic and other purposes. 

With infinite patience and persever- 
ance the founder of the Bemis company 
labored diligently to develop his business. 
It was not long after he had made a 
start that his cousin, Edward J. Brown, 
came from Chicago and joined him. 
They bought out the interest of Simeon 
Farwell, who had contributed of his sur- 
plus machinery to start the little factory, 
and the name of the firm was changed 
to Bemis & Brown. The latter was sent 
to Boston to open an office for the purchase of cotton 
goods, 

Then came the Civil War, during which the newly 
established concern encountered many difficulties, both 
in obtaining material and in financing its steadily 
growing business. In 1865, Judson Bemis met in St. 
Louis a young lady from Massachusetts, Miss Alice 
Cogswell, and on Nov. 21, 1866, they were married in 
Cambridge, Mass. In this same year, the interest of 
Edward J. Brown was bought out, and Stephen A. 
Bemis joined his brother in the business, the firm name 
becoming Bemis Bro. & Co. 

In four years, Stephen A. Bemis having mastered 
the details of the business, his brother decided to leave 
the management of the St. Louis factory and store 
to him. Accordingly, in 1870, he removed to Boston, 
took charge of the office there, and henceforth devoted 
himself to the buying of material and the financing 
of the business. For 15 years he performed this ardu- 
ous work with but one assistant. 

During the Civil War, writes the biographer, “an 
opportunity was afforded Bemis & Brown to enlarge 
the scope of their, business very greatly by handling 
raw cotton. This was actually in their legitimate line 
of business, since they were using large quantities of 
cotton goods, and in making these purchases they were 
merely buying and selling the raw material from which 
the product of their factory was made. Bemis was 
quick to perceive that there would be many advantages 
in thus handling cotton, and promptly availed himself 
of the opportunity. From 1862 until the close of the 
war, confiscated cotton was brought to the St. Louis 
market and also sold at other points in the West. It 
was always disposed of at public auction, and Bemis 
became a bidder and was frequently the successful 
one. As cotton was constantly increasing in value, 
the middlings grade selling as high as $1.75 a pound 
before the end of the war, these transactions were 
very profitable.” ; 

Demand for jute bags, as has been intimated, was 
limited prior to the Civil War, but soon after the war 
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began it increased as government contracts were se- 
cured. “Among other things,’ Mr. Edgar recounts, 
“these specified a four-bushel oat bag of extra heavy 
material. To comply with this, Bemis & Brown se- 
cured old-fashioned Calcutta gunny sacks, made on 
hand looms, cut them asunder by ripping ‘the seams, 
and from this material made a bag composed of a 
gunny and a half. Two of such bags were made into 
a double gunny oat bag. The government was later 
persuaded to use a lighter bag made from 40-inch, 
10%2-0z burlap, and subsequently one from 40-inch, 
942-0z goods. 


“A LL the American oil mills for crushing seed were 
then in or near New York City. The linseed was 
shipped to them from Calcutta packed in double gunny 
bags, which having served their purpose were after- 
ward sold. Bemis discovered that both the inside and 
outside bags were made from a gunny and a half, 
the same way he had made them; that is, three gunny 
bags were used to make two double gunny bags. 
American bag factories bought these secondhand bags 
from the linseed oil mills, sorted them into two grades 
and packed them in bales of 500 each, the first quality 
bound with red hoops and the second quality with 
black hoops. The bags were of excellent quality, 
almost as good as new. When the war was over, 
before the American mills could supply the demand 
for jute bagging for covering baled cotton, Bemis & 
Brown bought hundreds of bales of red-hoop gunny 
bags. These they cut in two by slitting the bottoms 
and ripping the seams; then by sewing the pieces to- 
gether they produced a fine material for covering 
cotton, which they sold to advantage until, after two 
years, the American mills making the ordinary baling 
cloth, or cotton bagging, were in a position to supply 
the demand and thus drove them out of this business.” 

In memoranda which he left, Mr. Bemis made the 
following reference to the development of his business: 
“As a young man I had an ambition to become a 
merchant. The bag business was my opportunity, and 
I seized it with a determination to make a success of 
it.’ He said that its successful expansion was based, 
fundamentally, on the policy of making a financial 
profit out of each department before attempting an- 
other forward move, and that its continued profits 
were only made possible through persistent watchful- 
ness, industry, insistence on fair dealing, and by trying 
to “give each customer, each time, the worth of his 
money.” As the business grew, another policy became 
an integral part of it; it was developed from within its 
own ranks and, as it became widely extended, each 
executive was one whose competence and sagacity had 
been tested and proved by years of service. 

“It has been truly said,’ comments the biographer, 
“that after the foundation of a business has been 
firmly, securely and honestly laid, the process of its 
further increase is simply that of laying one brick 
upon another in orderly and consistent fashion, until 
the superstructure is completed on the lines originally 
laid down by its founder, subject to such modifications 
as changing conditions may demand. After this is well 
and truly raised, then comes the ornamental part, the 
pension fund for faithful employees, the widened par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the community, the endow- 


ment of schools and charities, or whatever form the 
individual inclination may take in the expression of its 
desire to have the end achieved crown and dignify the 
means and the effort used. Carlyle has said, ‘Labor, 
wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven.’ To this 
process of human endeavor there is no end; where 
one builder in the course of years comes to the time 
when his work must cease, others carry it on, grafting 
their own ideas upon those he put into the structure 
to which he devoted himself. 

“Near the close of his life Mr. Bemis, in some notes 
he left for his grandchildren, wrote that the extent of 
his success in life was measured chiefly by the business 
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of the company which bore his name, for which ‘prac- 
tically all my business efforts have been expended.’ 
That is, into the fabric of his enterprise he had built 
himself, and the extent of his material success could 
be judged by the result. As only a sound and endur- 
ing foundation can bear the weight of a towering 
superstructure in the erection of a building, so also is 
it necessary that a business, to endure and flourish, 
be laid in principles and practices that are everlast- 
ingly true, just and fair. Such were the lines upon 
which Mr. Bemis planned that which was to survive 
his day and generation.” 

From 1870 to 1882 the establishment which he had 
founded in 1858 continued to grow. It had not done 
so without very keen competition, for it by no means 
had a monopoly of the bag business. Another and an 
older house, with factories in Boston, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, still outranked it in the volume 
of its output, but that of Bemis was steadily over- 
taking this competitor. Until now Bemis had pos- 
sessed but one factory, situated in St. Louis. 

St. Louis had long been the chief milling center of 
the West, indeed of the whole country, succeeding the 
older flour producing centers of Richmond, Va., and 
later Rochester, N. Y. It had been a good strategic 
point for a bag factory, serving an immense milling 
territory in every direction; but flour making was 
spreading into new fields not so accessible from this 
city, and unless Bemis, Bro. & Co. intended to be 
content with a trade chiefly local, it must be prepared 
to take part in this new development and be able to 
serve the millers who were in more distant territory, 
directly and satisfactorily. 

At Minneapolis, as early as 1853, milling had been 
done in a small way, and in 1866 Governor Washburn 
had erected his first great mill, so large that it ex- 
ceeded in capacity any other plant in the West. A 
fire and explosion in 1878 had destroyed many of the 
Minneapolis plants, but the indefatigable energy and 
courage of the millers had caused them to be rebuilt 
on a scale so large that Minneapolis had succeeded 
St. Louis as the milling center of America, and prob- 
ably of the world. 


BEMIS, BRO. & CO. considered this opportunity 

carefully, and then resolved, in 1882, to establish a 
branch factory in this growing center. Chester Sim- 
mons, who had been in the employ of the firm for 
some years and who had married a daughter of 
Stephen A. Bemis, was chosen to undertake this highly 
important advance, the first branch establishment of 
the house of Bemis. 

In 1885, having again outgrown its premises, the 
St. Louis establishment removed to a building which 
was bought on the corner of Fourth and Poplar streets, 
which it has since occupied. The same year Bemis, 
Bro. & Co. went out of existence, being succeeded 
by a corporation, the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., of which 
the original officers were Judson M. Bemis president, 
J. G. Marriott vice president, and Stephen A. Bemis 
secretary and treasurer. The last named managed the 
bag business, while Mr. Marriott was in charge of the 
Home Cotton Mills. 

A second branch factory was established in Omaha, 
Neb., in 1888. For some years the Minneapolis and 


Indianapolis Plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Omaha branches maintained a certain autonomy in 
their operation. The buying of raw material and the 
financing for them was attended to by the company, 
but each manager took full charge of the local busi- 
ness and, in addition to his salary, received a certain 
share of the profits of his branch. Later there was a 
complete consolidation of all the company’s branch 
houses, including those which had been separately in- 
corporated. When this occurred the Boston office was 
made the executive, purchasing and financing head- 
quarters, and the St. Louis house the selling headquar- 
ters. The various branch managers were then allotted 
shares of the stock of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. by Mr. 
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Bemis, in lieu of the former percentage of profits 
received by them. 

Another Bemis factory was established in 1891 at 
New Orleans, with R. J. Wood, formerly assistant 
manager at Chicago, in charge. This gave the Bemis 
company as many factories as its nearest competitor. 
There came a development of the milling business at 
the head of the Great Lakes which resulted in the 
erection of several very large mills in Duluth, Minn., 
and Superior, Wis. This indicated the creation of a 
new and important milling center and, in order to be 
in a position to serve these plants promptly and satis- 
factorily, a factory was opened at Superior in 1894. 
Four years later, in an attempt to form a dominating 
combination of flour mills, these mills were purchased 
and consolidated under the same ownership by a New 
York promoter. His efforts were not successful, and 
after a brief existence his company failed. The result 
was to close some of the plants permanently. The re- 
maining ones were not of sufficient capacity to justify 
the continuance of this branch bag factory and it was 
ultimately discontinued, its business being taken over 
by the Minneapolis establishment. 


HE first Bemis factory to be located outside of the 

Mississippi Valley was that at San Francisco, Cal., 
which began operations in 1898. 

“By the end of the nineteenth century,” states Mr. 
Edgar, “the Bemis company, with its six factories 
located at strategic points, was the largest concern of 
thes kind in the world. Its nearest competitor no 
longer rivaled it in the amount of its outturn; the 
rival was outdistanced in the total of its production, 
and had lost its solidarity; the original owners were 
dead, and the firm they had founded was now divided 
into three parts, which were owned and operated by 
their former local managers. In less than 50 years 
the little factory which Judson Moss Bemis had started 
with, so to speak, a shoestring and a buttonhook, had 
grown into the greatest concern of its kind in the 
world, yet not by virtue of any secret process or 
patents or any form of monopoly or trade combina- 
tion. Competition had been intense, and it had thrived 
in spite of it. Simply by attending strictly to its 
own business and by consistent adherence to sound 
principles it had flourished.” 

In 1900 a factory was established in Indianapolis, 
Ind., the center of a great industrial area. Warren 
H. Simmons, who had been employed in the St. Louis 
house for many years, was promoted to its manage- 
ment. 

In 1900 Mr. Bemis and other members of the Bemis 
company joined in establishing a bleachery in Indian- 
apolis for the purpose of finishing the cotton goods 
used in the Bemis factories, thus taking another step 
toward making the company, from raw material to 
finished product, self-contained and_ self-dependent. 
Still a third new enterprise was inaugurated in this 
same eventful year of 1900. The company built and 
began the operation of a cotton mill, three miles from 
Jackson, Tenn. Decision being made to establish such 
a plant, it was stipulated that the county in which the 
chosen site was selected should donate the necessary 
land. This was done, and the plans were carried out 
as outlined. These included homes for the workpeople, 





and this nucleus became the town of Bemis, Tenn., 
with a present population of over 2,000. To this in- 
teresting place an entire chapter of the book is devoted. 


[N the years that followed, new bag factories were 

added to the Bemis galaxy. One was opened at 
Memphis, Tenn., in 1902, another at Kansas City, Mo., 
in 1903. In Seattle, Wash., a factory was opened in 
1904, being the second Bemis plant on the Pacific 
Coast. Another was established in 1906 at Houston, 
Texas, and eg same year the Bemis company 
opened a factory in Winnipeg, Man. In 1910 the com- 
pany bought the cotton mill of Brower & Love Bros., 
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at the same time acquiring entire control 
of the Indianapolis bleachery. Adjoin- 
ing its Indianapolis bag factory, the 
company built a machine shop in which 
it began making the machinery used in 
its plants and manufacturing the inks 
required in printing its bags. A paper 
mill and a paper bag factory were the 
next items on the company’s program of 
gradual development. These were con- 
structed at Peoria, Ill., and began op- 
eration in 1914. Finally a bag factory 
was opened at Brooklyn, mi. Yee 
1921. 

“Although Mr. Bemis had progressed,” 
writes the biographer at this point in the 
story, “as far as it was possible to go 
in providing raw material in cotton 
goods for the company’s factories, there- 
by saving the profits of middlemen and 
cotton mills in the cost of the finished 
product, beyond buying direct from Dun- 
dee jute manufacturers instead of Amer- 
ican importers and brokers he had not 
drawn closer to India in obtaining bur- 
laps until 1895, when direct buying con- 
nections were made with Calcutta ship- 

‘rs. As early as 1904 he considered the 
idea of building a jute mill in Calcutta, 
but nothing definite in this direction was 
done until, in 1911, a Scotchman, George 
Angus Spence, whose experience in the 
jute mill industry in Dundee and India 
had extended over many years, interested 
Mr. Bemis through his son and Mr. A. V. 
Phillips, another younger member of the 
Bemis staff, in a proposition to build 
and operate such a mill for them in Cal- 
cutta. Begun in 1912, this plant started 
operations in 1913, incorporated in Cal- 
cutta as the Angus Jute Co., Ltd., since 
changed to the Angus Co., Ltd.” 

One of the most interesting steps in 
the story of Mr. Bemis’ career is the 
account of the town of Bemis, which lies 
in Madison County, Tennessee, three 
miles from Jackson. Mr. Bemis took a 
deep interest in the town. Much time, 
thought and money were given to making 
it an ideal manufacturing community. 
Its streets are wide, well paved and lined 
with shade trees, and water is supplied 
from artesian wells and piped to all the 
houses. Electric lighting and a modern 
sewerage system are provided. 

“Bemis is a home town,” so Mr. Edgar 
says, “built for its own people around 
the mill, which gives its men and women 
steady employment at good wages under 
ideal working conditions. The plant is 
exceptionally equipped in details of light, 
space and air. It is kept scrupulously 
clean, and provided with every known 
appliance for safety and sanitation. A 
modern store, the Bemis Mercantile Co., 
is conducted for the benefit of the em- 
ployees and their families, supplying 
them with groceries and general mer- 
chandise at low prices. Besides the 
houses, the company has erected several 
public buildings for the use of the citi- 
zens. Mr. Bemis and the company joint- 
ly provided a Y. M. C. A. building.” 

In his foreword to the biography, Al- 
bert Farwell Bemis contributes this per- 
sorial estimate: “My father was one of 
the exceptions which prove the rule that 
‘a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.’ Everybody who came 
in contact with him seemed to recognize 
and appreciate his salient qualities of 
tender-heartedness, integrity, thrift, in- 
dustry, co-operation and fair-mindedness. 
His employees as well as his business 
competitors, his relatives as well as pass- 
ing acquaintances, intuitively felt in his 
presence the workings of a master mind 
eternally bent on his own right ends, yet 
full of sympathy for any ills which beset 
the other fellow. . He always took 
great delight in a good horse or pair, 
and his children and grandchildren will 
always remember the intense enjoyment 
he derived from his after-dinner game 
of backgammon. Beyond this his sports 
were few and far between. He always 
took a keen interest in national politics, 
and might easily have risen to national 
prominence in that field had he not 
chosen business as his vocation.” 

And from his own summing up—that 
of a good friend and long acquaintance 
—this paragraph of the biographer’s may 
well be added: “Simple, direct and plain- 
spoken, scrupulous in avoiding the slight- 
est advantage, always fair, considerate 
and generous, he was one who played the 
game of business as a gentleman should.” 
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CHICAGO 


Only a few brokers and mill represen- 
tatives were able to report a fair busi- 
ness in flour last week, the majority of 
them complaining of extreme dullness. 
Some say the market has taken on a 
holiday aspect, although holidays are still 
four weeks away. Buyers in the main 
are waiting for a break in the market, 
and although prices are remaining firm, 
they still hope there will be a good de- 
cline. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Demand for 
northwestern brands is only fair at the 
best. Although some mills seem willing 
to grant concessions, buyers’ ideas are 
still too low to permit of much business. 
Sales being made are mainly in one- or 
two-car lots, and 1,000-bbl bookings are 
very scarce. Clears are still in light sup- 
ply, but high price levels have restricted 
interest. 

Hard Winter Flour—Southwestern 
brands moved in better volume than 
springs last week, but demand was not 
active. Sales ranged from 500 to 1,000 
bbls, but the larger amounts were hard 
to get, especially for shipment within 
one or two weeks. 

Soft Winter Flour—A few brokers 
booked a fair amount of soft winters 
last week, mainly for late December or 
January-February delivery. Individual 
sales ranged from 250 bbls up to 1,000, 
most of it going to distributors, although 
some was sold to pastry and cracker 
bakers. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 4: spring top 
patent $7.20@7.70 bbl, standard patent 
$6.70@7.30, first clear $6.30@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $4.75@5.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.30, 95 per cent patent 
$6.45@6.90, straight $6.25@6.70, first 
clear $5.75@6.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.30, standard patent $6.50@7, 
straight $6.30@6.80, first clear $5.75@ 
6.10. 

Durum.—Prevailing high prices on 
semolinas have scared buyers away. Cur- 
rent business is’ very quiet. Directions, 
however, are fairly good. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, Dec. 4, at 47%c Ib, bulk; 
standard semolina, 45%c; No. 3 semolina, 
4c; durum patent, 44@4%2c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov, 28-Dec. 4 .......+.-++ 37,000 92 
Previous week .....+.++++ 30,000 76 
YVOar AGO wccessccccscceess 36,000 90 
TWO years ABO ....seseree 37,000 92 


NOTES 

L. A. Marks, of the Konrad Schreier 
Co., visited Omaha last week. 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., is on a month’s pleasure trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

J. M. Sweeney, in charge of feed at 
the Chicago office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., is the father of a baby girl 
born on Thanksgiving Day. 

S. W. Rider, of the Goodhue Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, spent a few days in this 
market last week, and attended the meet- 
ing of the Chicago Flour Club on Dec. 2. 

W. R. Morris, regional vice president 
of the New York division of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., stopped in Chicago 
on Dec. 2 en route to the main office 
of his company at Minneapolis. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour distributors, was toastmaster 
at a dinner attended by 300 members of 
the Michigan Alumni Association to 
Coach Fielding H. Yost on Dec. 3. 

Frank E. Hanshew is now coverin 
northern Illinois territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. He 





was at one time with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., covering Illinois territory. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards were 35,600 bbls on 
Dec. 1, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
official Board of Trade flour inspector. 
This compares with 30,000 bbls on Nov. 
1, and 29,800 on Dec. 1, 1925. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., and 
George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a 
few days in Chicago last week visiting 
the trade, and attended the Chicago 
Flour Club meeting on Dec. 2. 


The board of inspectors of the House 
of Correction, Chicago, will open bids 
on Dec. 14 for supplies of wheat flour 
that may be required during the quarter 
beginning Jan. 1. Flour is to be in- 
spected to sample by the Chicago Board 
of Trade flour inspector, and bidders 
should submit 10-lb samples to be re- 
ceived the day prior to the opening of 
the bids. 

G. G. Jones, president of the Knollen- 
berg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill., recently 
made a trip to several markets in the 
South, and reported conditions there 
very dull. The cotton situation seems 
to have a lot to do with the present slow 
demand for flour, Mr. Jones reports. He 
was told that many of the cotton plant- 
ers are giving the Negroes corn meal, 
and very little food made from flour. 
He said the trade expects better busi- 
ness by Jan. 1. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour buyers have backed away from 
the market since the latest upturn in 
wheat. Most pressing requirements ap- 
pear to have been filled during the re- 
cent decline, and some of the larger buy- 
ers did considerable filling in of stocks at 
the same time. The trade is of the opin- 
ion that only another declining movement 
can stimulate buying interest. While 
wheat is 4@5c bu higher in the cash 
market than at the close of the previous 
week, flour prices were held in check by 
competition as well as the stronger mill- 
feed market. However, values are up 10 
@l15c. Shipping directions have fallen 
off to some extent, after a relatively ac- 
tive period. Quotations, Dec. 4: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$7.75@7.95 bbl, straight $7.45@7.65, first 
clear $6.65@6.85, and second clear $4.75 
@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The call for Kansas patent has dimin- 
ished, doubtless due to the bearish views 
of dealers. Sales are being made daily, 
but trade lacks snap and volume. Con- 
siderable was sold for near-by and later 
shipment while the market was soft, and 
most handlers and users probably can 
await another decline before being 
forced into the market. Southwestern 
mills report shipping instructions fairly 
satisfactory, although hardly as good as 
a week ago. The trade generally has 
anticipated its holiday needs. Prices are 
10@15c higher. Quotations, Dec. 4: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.35 
@7.50 bbl, straight $7@7.25, and first 
clear $6.10@6.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

Miss Donecessa Evans, representing 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is conducting a series of demon- 
strations of Occident flour throughout 
northern Wisconsin. 

Max E. Marquardt, flour broker and 
vice president of the Milwaukee Flour 
Club, attended the dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Flour Club on Dec. 2. Phil 
Orth, Jr., president of the local club, was 
unable to attend. 

The Wisconsin Grain Elevators Co., 
successor to the Milwaukee elevator in- 
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terests of the Armour Grain Co., has 
moved, effective Dec. 1, to new offices at 
373 Broadway, opposite the Chamber’ of 
Commerce. A. R. Taylor is president 
and manager. 

The estate of Michael Carpenter, pio- 
neer wholesale baker, is valued at $960,- 
000 in the will filed for probate on Dec. 
1. Matthew H. and Joseph J. Carpen- 
ter, sons, and Mary Carpenter, daughter, 
each receive 25 per cent of the capital 
stock of the M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
and the remaining 25 per cent is divided 
among the widow of a third son, Aloy- 
sius, and her two children. 

L. E. Meyer. 





September Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
September, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 








Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 
To— middlings ings feeds 
ROGGE coveeviaveswcey se0 eee 5 
United Kingdom ...... ome éee 171 
Pe eer 100 ove 103 
PUN cewcccderdegese 74 eee 27 
TOD ov ec ces che zaeee 179 eee 1 
TE, cab rbce cdbBavdodee 130 17 177 
Japan, inc. Chosen... 26 eee eee 
BMGTOMR cicccese ee 50 eee 20 
Other countries ...... 13 ees 67 
ES i¢ enabs seeks 572 17 571 
Totals— 
tn, ss ess badee ee 220 o* 131 
Et ooo 044s 60S 4ORe 516 62 638 
MD, ne 4.08 s 00 be ale'oe 211 35 495 
 6n'ssten9 ee ranks 377 237 658 
MEE Sie mees oct sa te 199 3,846 539 
EN bao 60.660 68.0 0%% 392 69 1,375 
PORE sc ccivscsces 152 28 1,087 
SEE Si ct ccadoee 278 198 784 
December 160 68 1,603 
November ... a4 222 280 947 
CORRE .vcice's iow 120 509 1,370 
September 237 793 909 











-—Oil cake—, --Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... 7,081 336 ° 
Denmark and 

Faroe Is. .. 12,096 oe. 
Germany .. 9,700 eee 7,610 
Irish F. State 280 eee 224 
Netherlands 34,959 3,360 2,620 
MOTWRS i ccc eose ous 1,456 neo 
U. Kingdom.. cece 2,581 6,865 112 
CABRGR. ciisccs Jane eee 724 108 
Panama ..... ovee 2 ows Tr 
ee 62.28 0 99 eee 1 
Other B. W. 

EMGIOS cece. paar eee TT 15 
ere ete . 1,246 ss 
Oth. countries cece eee 4 274 

Totals ..... 21,895 44,903 21,603 3,35 

Totals— 

ADO succes 17,112 18,567 10,012 172 
BOE scccannve 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
Se ‘scadedns 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
re 5,001 15,353 1,687 642 
AOR .crnceces 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
OS errr 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February .... 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 36,593 15,516 154 
December .... 48,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
Ceteder »..060 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 potato crop, based on condition Nov. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1925 
and the average for the five years 1921-25 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 














1926 1925 Averag« 
BEOIMD ccvcvscsce 37,170 34,170 34,790 
New York ...... 31,702 23,994 35,703 
New Jersey ..... 7,000 6,042 9,868 
Pennsylvania ... 23,408 25,461 25,199 
Sa. ven undenscd 10,434 11,978 10,401 
Michigan ....... 30,378 24,411 31,810 
Wisconsin ...... 27,376 23,632 28,659 
Minnesota ...... 26,800 26,772 37,668 
DOE. Sieavsceenes 6,083 5,229 7,16( 
North Dakota .. 7,360 7,280 12,54( 
South Dakota... 3,300 3,965 6,304 
Nebraska ....... 5,460 6,300 8,55 
i eee 11,700 11,340 15,299 
MOMtAMA 6.50605 3,850 3,780 4,22 
DD ws essvke dco 16,198 14,381 12,86 
Wyoming ....... 1,568 1,680 1,8 
ColeraGe ...<...+ 11,440 14,190 14,85 
rrr 2,465 2,700 2,769 
es 775 900 765 
Washington .... 11,055 8,120 8,271 
oo 4,560 4,368 4,281 
California ...... 6,665 6,510 8,382 
U. S., totals... 360,727 325,902 396,469 
SWEET POTATOES 
1926 1925 Averag: 
New Jersey ... 2,698 2,106 2,410 
Delaware ....... 1,807 1,210 1,227 
BROUWER cc coses 1,800 1,290 1,20: 
Virginia ........ 5,160 3,996 4,773 
North Carolina.. 7,872 7,040 9,526 
South Carolina.. 4,290 2,860 6,566 
Georgia ........ 9,718 5,170 9,741 
Tennessee ...... 5,535 3,240 3,704 
Alabama ....... 6,500 4,550 9,264 
Mississippi ..... 6,448 5,952 7,681 
Arkansas ....... 3,888 3,060 3,695 
Louisiana ...... 6,570 5,760 6,374 
TONG > 06 Vxierh 0.00 8,556 6,132 6,783 
U. S., totals .. 84,346 62,494 84,457 





Official statistics show that Canadian 
mills ground 4.474 bus wheat for each 
barrel of flour produced last fiscal year. 
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CONCENTRATED BUYING AND SELLING 

According to press reports, a $40,000,- 
000 pool has been formed in the auto- 
mobile and tire manufacturing industries 
to stabilize the price of crude rubber. 
It is proposed to accumulate a large 
stock in this pool, when prices are favor- 
able, and hold it against the price 
changes of the British government re- 
sulting from the latter’s control of the 
bulk of the rubber plantations. 

In rubber there has been afforded a 
good illustration of the effect of concen- 
trated selling and ownership. As an off- 
set against it, it has now been found 
necessary to set up concentrated buying 
in America, where the majority of the 
rubber is consumed. Concentrated buy- 
ing is legal in the United States, whereas 
concentrated selling would be subject to 
the charge of violation of the antitrust 
laws. 

In other countries, industry is encour- 
aged to take steps which are construc- 
tive and designed to put the business in 
a healthy condition and on a profitable 
basis. In this country this cannot be 
done except within certain narrow limits. 
If it were legal, it would be compara- 
tively easy to set up a plan of concen- 
trated selling in the milling business as 
against concentrated buying. In_ this 
country the theory seems to be that any- 
thing which benefits the buyer, or the 
consumer, which enables him to buy his 
goods at cost or less, is legal, whereas 
like benefits are denied the seller. It is 
a curious situation. 

Here in rubber ig an illustration bring- 
ing out the contrast between the laws of 
this and other countries. So far this 
country has done remarkably well, but it 
has been done in spite of its adverse 
legislation, and not because of any en- 
couragement from it. This has been 
largely because of the extent of the coun- 
try and its resources, which’in turn has 
stimulated the enterprise of the people. 
How long it can continue, nobody knows. 

The only legal means now available to 
remedy a bad industrial situation, char- 
acterized by overcapacity and potential 
production, is that afforded through de- 
structive competition, with its great and 
unavoidable waste and loss. 


TOLEDO 


The rate of operation of mills in this 
section has been showing a tendency to 
decline. While those at Toledo have 
done better than the others, some fur- 
ther curtailment here also seems immi- 
nent. A number of outside mills are 
not running more than the equivalent of 
three days a week. However, this de- 
cline in sales and operation is only nor- 
mal for this time of the year. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying.—Sales of flour 
are smaller both in number and quan- 
tity, and apparently reflect hand-to- 
mouth buying for actual near-by require- 
ments. There is no undigested stock in 
the trade, and no disposition to make 
accumulations. The amount on _ mill 
books has been steadily reduced. 

There may be a few mills the bookings 
of which still represent 60 days’ capacity 
operation, but they probably are excep- 
tional. Even such mills are likely to cur- 
tail operation because the flour is not 
being ordered out fast enough, and cur- 
rent sales do not take up the slack. 

Export Situation.—It is not clear to 
what extent, if any, the course of the 
wheat market is having an effect on soft 
winter wheat flour buying, except for 
export. Just as soon as the price of 
flour gets down to a point where a 
prospect for export sales develops, the 
wheat market starts up again. Some 


mills have resting orders from their ex- 
port connections which have been re- 
newed time and time again, but the mar- 
ket does not get down to the point where 


they can be taken in. There is a good 
volume of this business which could be 
had somewhat under present prices. 

Sentiment Mized—Sentiment in re- 
gard to the wheat market and prices is 
mixed. There is an impression that the 
market has been oversold, and that the 
advance this week was due to covering 
by shorts. The American and Canadian 
combined surplus of 500,000,000 bus for 
the crop suggests an estimate of 10,764,- 
000 available for export per week for 
the balance of the crop year, and some 
millers find it difficult to get very bullish, 
with this stock of wheat staring them in 
the face, in spite of the fact that cash 
wheat is firmer. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices have 
been working back to the previous high 
levels of the crop, and feed has estab- 
lished new highs. Buyers have no losses 
of consequence on earlier purchases. 
The situation as it stands is healthy, and 
well in hand, with no overextensions in 
any quarter. When this is said, soft 
wheat milling of this section is in mind 
and not hard wheat milling, which pre- 
sents quite a different aspect. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Dec. 3, at $6.80@7 bbl, 
and local springs at $7.80, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Pee. Gore GS 6 cnceensiver 2,900 89 
Previous week ...:....... 36,900 77 

ND. BON 6 ois aha atin A 31,500 65% 
Two years ago ........... 34,200 72 
Three PORTS GMO ec csicecs 33,700 73 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4..... 45,000 24,550 54 

Previous week .... 51,510 24,635 48 

SO BOR ico verses 45,960 33,487 73 

Two years ago..... 82,110 50,928 52 

Three years ago ... 73,866 44,765 60 
NOTES 


E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., was on ’change 
last week, 

Ernest C. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., will be 
in New York this week. 

William Cortright, of the Cortright 
Milling Co., Homer, Mich., is in Hono- 
lulu for the winter, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Paul F. Fischer, who has been selling 
flour in Michigan for over 10 years, here- 
after will represent the Northland Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

R. E. Clayton, representing the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill in Indi- 
ana, with headquarters at Marion, called 
at this office on Dec. 2. 

David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., returned Nov. 29 from Florida. 
He will return there with his family 
after Jan. 1 to spend the winter. 

The annual convention of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held Dec. 16 
at Indianapolis. No announcement has 
been made as to the headquarters of the 
meeting. 


NASHVILLE 


There was little change last week in 
the flour market. Both shipments and 
new sales showed some decline, as is 
usual at this period of the year. Run- 
ning time at mills shows some reduc- 
tion, and this will probably continue un- 
til after Jan. 1. 

Instructions on old contracts continue 
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fairly good, aggregate shipments being 
slightly larger than output of mills. 
Conditions are favorable for buying to 
continue on a limited scale. The cotton 
crop problem requires time to adjust, 
and until this staple is on a firm basis 
of value, caution will undoubtedly fea- 
ture general business in the South. Flour 
has moved in close to normal volume, 
notwithstanding the shock given by the 
break in cotton prices. The main change 
has been the adoption of hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Prices remain about steady. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 4: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Moderate demand prevails for Minne- 
sota and western flours. Bakers’ sup- 
plies are fairly liberal, though showing 
some reduction. Sales are in small lots, 
as a rule. Quotations, Dec. 4: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $8.40@8.75 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; 
standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 153,420 91,636 60 

Previous week .. 146,820 96,660 65 

eB 46 ae hee. 163,620 89,940 55 

Two years ago... 151,620 94,751 62 

Three years ago: 191,880 91,030 47 
* #* 


R. L. Ward, manager of the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, was a recent 
visitor to important southeastern mar- 
kets. Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour trade improved last week, in- 
quiries covering both domestic and ex- 
port demand. The wheat price increased 
to $1.33 at mills and $1.30 at stations. 
Because of this there was a slight ad- 
vance in flour. Export inquiries came 
from both the West Indies and Europe. 
Quotations, Dec. 4, f.o.b., Evansville, car- 
load lots: best patent, $7.70@7.75 bbl; 
straights, $6@6.80; Kansas hard, $7.75; 
clears, in jutes, first $6@6.50, seconds 
$5.25@6. W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Considering the adverse business con- 
ditions, flour sales have been holding up 
fairly well the last few days, though 
they were not as brisk as a week pre- 
viously, because of a sharp increase in 
prices. There is still a good volume be- 
ing booked by wholesalers, however, both 
for immediate delivery and for the first 
quarter of the new year. Specifications 
on old contracts are holding up well. 
Bakers are doing less buying, practically 
all their purchases being for immediate 
wants and for quick delivery. Brokers 
express the belief that a decline in prices 
would witness a considerable volume of 
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new business. The cotton situation is 
improving daily. 

Prices are 25@30c higher. Quotations, 
Dec. 4, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent $7.20@7.50, straight pat- 
ent $7@7.25; soft winter short patent 
$8.25@8.60, fancy patent $7.90@8.20, 
standard patent $7.40@7.70; spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.50, standard 
patent $8@8.35, straight patent $7.90@ 
8.20; Utah soft white wheat flour $7.25 
@7.55, Idaho $7.50@7.80, Washington 
and Oregon $7.50@7.80. 


NOTES 

S. H. Gray, of the Hermitage Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., was in Atlanta last 
week, 

Grant E. Laflin, southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Puritan Mills, Chicago, 
was in Atlanta last week. 

M. Major, representing the Corno 
Mills, East St. Louis, IIL, called on the 
Atlanta trade last week. 


R. A. Berry, salesman in the South- 
east for the Atlanta branch of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation, returned to 
Atlanta last week after an extended trip. 

The J. Allen Smith Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., will have a special demonstration 
and exhibition of its flour products at 
the annual pure food show to be held 
shortly at Birmingham, Ala. 

Trustees in charge of the property of 
the Athens (Ala.) Milling & Grain Co., 
flour and grain manufacturer, have an- 
nounced the sale of the property to W. 
B. Buchanan and D. O. Looney, Athens, 
who will make improvements to the plant 
and afterward continue its operation, 
manufacturing corn meal principally. 

B. E. Ricketts, who has been in charge 
of the Atlanta branch for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
resigned, effective on Dec. 3, to go with 
the Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton 
Co., with headquarters at New York. He 
is succeeded by Fred C. Tullis, who has 
been identified with the Kansas company 
for some time. 

Harotp F. Poprasx1. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market showed more activ- 
ity last week, with option prices in- 
creased sufficiently to induce buyers to 
anticipate their needs for the next 60 
days. The opinion is general that prices 
have touched a point as low as can be 
expected. Bakers, especially, are inter- 
ested in contracts for future delivery. 
Buying for the last few weeks has been 
for immediate needs, and the trade is 
taking on a more general tone. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 3: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.80@9.25 bbl, second patents $7.60 
@7.90; Kansas top patents $7.75@8.25, 
second patents $7.30@7.45; soft winter 
patents $7.35@7.50, second patents $7@ 
7.25; Maryland and Virginia straights, 
$6.50@6.75. Josepu A. Lesuir, Jr. 








Old Grist Mills 


BioomssurG, Pa.—Grist mills, almost 
from time immemorial, have been one of 
the necessities of Columbia County, and 
today, after more than a century and a 
quarter of existence, mills are operating 
on the same sites chosen by the early 
settlers of the county. There are more 
than a score of old mill sites in the coun- 
ty, but four more than a century old are 
those at Millville, Eyers Grove, Roaring 
Creek and the Red Mill, near Blooms- 
burg. 

The original log mill erected in 1789 
by Samuel Cherrington, who constructed 
it for Thomas Linville, still is standing 
in Roaring Creek, but weatherboards 
have been placed over the outside of the 
logs. It is the oldest mill in the county, 
but sites of some of the others are old- 
er. It now is operated by Peter Olf- 
schefsky. 

The Red Mill, near Bloomsburg, was 
erected in 1781 by Elisha Barton, one 
of the first settlers, and was one of the 
first grist mills in this vicinity. In 1842 
a new mill was built on the same site 
by Isaiah Barton, son of the builder of 
the first mill, and the name changed to 
the color of the soil about it. Isaiah 
McKelvey installed the roller system in 
1885, and the mill since has been owned 


of Pennsylvania 


by G. W. Sterner, R. R. Ikeler and I. J. 
Davenport. 

The grist mill at Millville was built in 
1785 when John Eves and his family re- 
turned from Delaware to find their 
homes in ruins and their fields over- 
grown with bushes. They had fled sev- 
eral years before when Indians threat- 
ened. After the death of John Eves the 
mill was operated by his son, Thomas. 
David Masters bought it and rebuilt it 
in 1830, and his son, George, ran it until 
1849, when it burned. It was rebuilt, 
and is one of the largest buckwheat flour 
mills in the country, although that is but 
a part of the business. Masters & Hea- 
cock, McHenry & Heacock, and Reese & 
Greenly were other owners, the last firm 
still operating it. 

The mill erected at Eyers Grove in 
1807 was burned in 1860 and rebuilt by 
Jacob Eyer, who laid out the town. 
Other owners of the mill have been Wil- 
liam Kraemer, C. W. Eves, Heacock & 
Masters, Dr. W. P. Gehring, Hileman & 
Johnson, W. D. Hileman, and A. M. 
Shultz. The race which brings water- 
power to the mill is more than half a 
mile long, and a steam engine is used 
when the creek is low.—Philadelphia 
Record. 
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NEW YORK 


The stronger wheat market last week, 
bringing firm flour prices, served to less- 
en buyers’ ‘interest, and some business 
which had been pending in expectation of 
lower levels failed to materialize. Taken 
as a whole, November was satisfactory 
throughout the trade and, although little 
business was reported daily, it was ap- 
parent from the total volume that con- 
sumers had taken on considerable. 

Market Quiet——Last week the trade 
reported business quiet in all grades. 
Prices were unsettled, as a result of 
wheat fluctuations. Competition con- 
tinued sufficiently keen to bring prices to 
low levels whenever business could be ob- 
tained. 

Shipping Directions —While some re- 
ported no trouble in getting shipping in- 
structions, others were complaining. 

Export.—Foreign buyers are not in- 
terested at present high prices. Except 
on second clears and routine orders, they 
are making few inquiries. 

Flour Prices.—The range of prices was 
not wide last week. Most mills in the 
Northwest were within 20c and in the 
Southwest 35c, although there were re- 
ports of sales 15@25c below the general 
run. Soft winters covered a wide range, 
with Pennsylvanias about $6.35@6.75 
bbl, Pacific Coast $6.80@6.90, and mid- 
westerns $7 and over. Quotations, Dec. 
4: spring fancy patents $7.75@8.25 bbl, 
standard patents $7.45@7.65, clears $7.15 
@7.40, high glutens, including Montanas, 
$7.80@8.10; hard winter short patents 
$7.40@7.85, straights $7.10@7.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.85@7.10,—all in jutes. 

REAL ESTATE SALE CONSIDERED 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange, at a meeting on 
Dec. 2, decided to submit a referendum 
to members calling for their opinions on 
selling the real estate belonging to the 
exchange, provided the various require- 
ments thereof, as formulated by the 
board, can be met out of the proceeds 
of such sale. If a favorable opinion is 
expressed by members, any proposals for 
the purchase of the properties will be 
considered. ‘There have been many ru- 
mors current as to prices offered, etc., 
but B. H. Wunder, president of the ex- 
change, has stated that, until the above 
action is taken, the board of managers 
will do nothing. 

NOTES 

J. W. McKee, sales manager for the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visit- 
ed the New York market last week. 

The next meeting of the New York 
Flour Club will be held at the Produce 
Exchange Luncheon Club on Dec. 14. 

H. W. Files, assistant general sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the local office 
of the mill last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals at 
the close of last week were 1,096, the 
previous week 1,098, and for the same 
week a year ago, 1,191. 

Jean Desvernine, representative for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., in Ha- 
vana, spent last week in New York, with 
headquarters at the local office of the 
mill, 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, flour import- 
ers, sailed for home on the Cameronia, 
Nov. 17, after an extensive trip through 
the United States. 

The many trade associates of B. H. 
Wunder, president of the New York 
Produce Exchange, were grieved to learn 
of the death of his mother at her home in 
Bergenfield, N. J., Saturday, Dec. 4. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the No- 
vadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, with 
Mrs. Stork, spent several days in New 
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York recently. The latter, who had just 
returned from Europe, had a box at the 
Horse Show, where she entertained a 


number of her New York friends 
throughout the week. 

Among Canadian millers in town last 
week were J. J. Page, manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, the guest on the floor of the 
exchange of H. P. Piper, New York 
agent for the mill, and A. E. Copeland, 
president and managing director of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd. Midland, 
Ont., introduced by William Simpson, 
who represents the mill here. 


BUFFALO 


With colder weather, there has been an 
active demand from stores for first pat- 
ents which has kept their price at a 
considerable differential over standard 
patents. Competition between mills here 
for the bakery trade has reduced the 
latter to the lowest possible point. Buy- 
ing still lacks snap. 

The sudden arrival of winter may 
bring buyers in for supplies which may 
be slow in reaching them. It has been 
the custom for so long to let stocks drib- 
ble down to the bottom of the bin that 
the present low temperatures and heavy 
snows have caught jobbers and the trade 
generally unprepared, and some factors 
expect a change in the attitude of flour 
buyers this week. 

Mill output has been about normal for 
the season of the year with general busi- 
ness conditions not quite so good as last 
year. First clears have declined, and 
the market is easy at present quotations. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 4: sprin 
fancy patents $8.30@8.40 bbl, natant 
patent $7.75@8, clears $7@7.25, second 
clears $42.50 ton; hard winters $7.90@8, 
straights $7.30@7.35; semolina, No. 2, 
4%,c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 4, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.20@9.30 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 238,000 205,664 86 
Previous week .. 238,000 184,676 17 
FEOF OHO ois cues 238,000 207,975 87 
Two years ago... 238,000 177,740 74 
Three years ago. 166,500 119,863 72 


NOTES 

Bakers of Jamestown are engaged in 
a bitter bread price war. The loaf which 
formerly sold for 12c is now retailing 
as low as 9c. 

Alterations on the plant of the Moffat 
Flour Mills, Inc., which included a new 
office and improvements in the storage 
building, are completed. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 

Higher prices quoted early last week 
practically shut off demand for flour, 
aside from an occasional car to meet cur- 
rent needs, Buyers are looking for a 
material break in values. Price cutting 
in order to secure future business gives 
them the impression that a decline is 
coming. 

Despite the fact that local stocks of 
unsold flour continue moderate, there 
seems no disposition to increase the 
quantity on hand or on the way. With 
the holiday season and the end of the 
year only a few weeks away, the general 
tendency is to curtail supplies rather 
than to increase them. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in sacks, Dec. 4: spring patents, spe- 
cial $8.50@8.65, standard patents $7.50@ 
8.50, first clears $7.30@7.50; hard winter 
patents, $7.80@8.10; soft winter patents 









$7@7.50, straight $6.70@7.10, clear $6.40 
6.65. 


@ 
RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 

1926 1925 
SR PPR er 181,825 139,675 
Wheat, bus ......-.cseeu- 658,875 442,975 
ee 5,050 3,150 
Gl BD cc wececoccedeves 114,925 68,450 
See, EE ceccsccccvedeccee 8,950 1,000 
De WD ec cne cveséecee 18,050 128,875 
Ben, CONS vs cvccwecges 123 136 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 714 418 
Oatmeal, cases ..........- 4,831 8,342 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... )) ere 


NOTES 


Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal during November totaled 
4,150 bbls, compared with 7,625 during 
October, and 12,325 during November, 
1925. 

P. H. Baum, secretary and treasurer 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was in Boston last week, 
the guest of the New England represen- 
tative of the mill, John J. Heney. 


According to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, there remained unsold 
on Dec. 1, in the hands of Boston job- 
bers and other wholesale distributors, 
34,050 bbls flour, compared with 83,100 
on Nov. 1 and 31,202 a year ago. 

Among recent visitors to the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange were O. F. 
Oleson, president of the Red Crown Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., general manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., intro- 
duced by the New England representa- 
tive of the mill, Walter E. Fuller. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Limits on flour are firmly maintained 
and, while business is confined chiefly to 
the satisfaction of current needs, the vol- 
ume of transactions assumes fair pro- 
portions. Supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 4: spring first 
patents $8.25@8.50, standard patent 
$7.65@8, first clear $7.40@7.65; hard 
winter short patent $7.75@8.25, straight 
$7.50@7.75; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.65. 

NOTES 


Louis G. Graff, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, on Dec. 6, left for 
Miami, Fla., to spend the winter with 
his family. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
W. H. Burtt, traveling representative of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, J. W. 
McKee, sales manager for the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and J. G. 
Burt, of Hay Bros., grain dealers, Lis- 
towel, Ont. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


PITTSBURGH 


Business was quiet last week with 
prices unchanged. The feature of the 
market was the excellent shipping direc- 
tions. The trade appear to be buying 
just sufficient flour to meet actual re- 
quirements, ignoring concessions. 

Sales were confined to scattered cars 
of spring and hard winter, standard pat- 
ent and near-by soft winter straight. 
Southwestern mill representatives who 
cover West Virginia and eastern Ohio 
report that business is improved. 

Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
unchanged, The trend of bakery busi- 
ness appears to be centered on cakes and 
pastry, due to the approaching holidays. 
The larger consumers of flour appear to 
be well supplied, some as far ahead as 
March and April. Semolina was quoted 
at 4%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago, on Dec. 4. 
Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 4: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.25@8, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; spring 
clears, $6.75@17.50; soft winter, $5.75@ 
6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

R. F. Bialis, formerly in the grain and 
feed business in Pittsburgh, died on 
Nov. 30. 

Daniel M. Hoch, retired flour mill op- 
erator, Lyons, was found hanging from 
a rafter in his garage on Dec. 1. 

Mrs. Emma L. Lytle, wife of Joseph 
L. Lytle, died at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harry C. May, 5661 Douglas 





Street, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 2, aged 67. 
On Dec. 6 she would have observed her 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Her hus- 
band, one daughter and five sons survive. 


Josiah A. Inghram, for many years 
engaged in the grain and feed business 
at Waynesburg, died on Nov. 29. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour made a further gain in price 
last week, due to the advance in wheat 
following the small deliveries on Decem- 
ber contracts. Domestic demand for 
flour was quiet, but export good, the lat- 
ter principally for near-by soft winter 
straight. Most mills, winter and spring, 
advanced their prices 25c bbl, though it 
was rare where anything was done at the 
extreme advance. Springs were stronger 
than hard winters, while soft winters led 
the procession, based on scarcity of de- 
sirable offerings and export demand. 

Local buyers are well supplied with 
cheap flour, and will not fail to unload 
to advantage should they ever have the 
opportunity. Except for near-by soft 
winter straight, which is in constant call 
for export up to $6, bulk, sales for the 
week were small. 

Closing prices, Dec. 4, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.80@8.05, standard patent $7.30@ 
7.55; hard winter short patent $7.60@ 
7.85, straight $7.10@7.35; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight (near-by) 
$6 @ 6.25. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
7,828 bbls flour and 82,844 bus barley 
destined for export. 

In November, Baltimore received 134,- 
256 bbls flour, against 109,003 last year, 
and exported 52,211, against 37,031. 

James H. Allender, of the Key Grain 
& Feed Co., Keymar and Detour, has 
applied for membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in No- 
vember were 2,630,911 bus; last year, 1,- 
726,489. Grain exports in November, 2,- 
072,757 bus; last year, 1,484,874. 

Several charters for full cargoes of 
grain from the Atlantic Coast for Greece, 
England and the Continent recently have 
been made for December and January 
loading. 

Visitors last week included George P. 
Urban, secretary and treasurer of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
Fritz Hannes, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont. 

The annual convention of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board will be 
held at Baltimore for the first time in 
January. Leading business men from all 
parts of the country are expected to be 
present. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the 
dinner given in his honor by the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce at the 
Alcazar on Dee. 2. 

Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week: 58 cars No. 1 hard 
spring, 67 No. 2 dark northern spring, 4 
No. 3 dark northern spring, 151 No. 4 
dark northern spring and 92 sample 
grade dark northern spring, a total of 
872. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Dec. 1 were 1,148,839 bbls, same 
period a year ago 1,317,429; flour exports 
875,807, a year ago 533,501; grain re- 
ceipts 24,753,134 bus, a year ago 22,950,- 
271; grain exports 21,147,477, a year ago 
27,013,300, 

The feed inspection service of the state 
of Maryland has called the attention of 
feed manufacturers and distributors to 


‘the fact that the time has again arrived 


for the renewal of feed registrations in 
that state. The registration fee is $20 
per calendar year, or any part thereof, 
on all feeds except pure wheat bran, 
pure wheat middlings, pure wheat mixed 
feed; pure rye bran, pure rye middlings, 
pure rye mixed feed; pure buckwheat 
bran, pure buckwheat middlings, pure 
buckwheat feed; pure corn and oat chop, 
pure corn bran and pure corn meal, sold 
as a feedingstuff,—which must be li- 
censed, but on which there is no charge. 

CH Y. 


December 8, 1926 
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SEATTLE 


Washington mills have reduced opera- 
tions on account of light flour orders, 
ind in numerous instances are down al- 
together. Last week’s business was 
largely limited to filling former bookings 
to established brand trade, and to small 
ot requirements of those who have not 
ought forward. 

Coast mills continue to sell a little 
jour to the Atlantic seaboard, but have 
recently done little with the Middle West. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ngton flour, carloads, coast, Dec. 3: 
‘amily short patents $7.60@8 bbl, basis 
19-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.90, 
98's; standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
lends, made from spring and Pacific 
ard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
op patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
erms: Dakota, $8@8.50; Montana, $7.45 
®7.70. 

Export Trade.—Business with the 
Orient was at a standstill last week. 
fongkong and the Philippines were re- 
vorted overstocked, and low exchange 
yrevents business with North China. 

Business with the United Kingdom is 
till handicapped by high ocean rates. 
jteamship lines operating from this coast 
isked 50s@57s 6d ton for space last 
week. 

South America is about the only pres- 
ent foreign outlet for coast flour, and 
the volume of recent sales there has been 
inconsiderable. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4..... 46,800 25,993 55 
Previous week .... 46,800 23,350 50 
YOOP GEO vccvopeve 52,800 28,811 55 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,034 46 
Three years ago... 52,800 33,958 64 
Four years ago .... 52,800 36,734 70 
Five years ago..... 52,800 18,735 35 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4..... 57,000 32,062 56 

Previous week .... 57,000 25,054 44 

YOQP BO .cccccvces 57,000 41,522 73 

Two years ago..... 57,000 23,126 41 

Three years ago... 57,000 49,432 87 

Four years ago..... 57,000 27,922 49 

Five years ago..... 57,000 42,013 74 
NOTES 


Arrivals of flour at Seattle July 1- 
Dec. 1, 1,185 cars, compared with 1,076 
last year; at Tacoma 314, against 353. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle for the crop 
year to Dec. 1, 7,058 cars, against 3,734 
the year previous. Tacoma receipts 
8,064, against 3,239. 

The Washington Flour Club, which 
met at Seattle, Dec. 3, showed a material 
increase in membership. R. W. Frame, 
Seattle, formerly a flour salesman, ad- 
dressed the meeting on salesmanship. 

The 200-bbl mill at Grace, Idaho, for- 
merly operated ‘as the Grace Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., owned by the Western Loan 
& Building Co., Salt Lake City, and 
operated by William Erickson as the 
Idaho Mill & Elevator Co. under con- 
tract to purchase, burned on Nov. 23. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The scarcity of new flour business is 
tending to put competition entirely on 
the basis of price. Some mills are evi- 
dently offering flour at very close to cost 
of production in order to get business, 
as; milling has been very slow. In spite 
of the low prices quoted, buyers con- 
fine their purchases to near-by require- 
ments. Eastern flour is ruling over Pa- 
¢.fic Coast flour, due to the fact that 
wheat on the coast is held by the farm- 
ers at a premium. This is particularly 











true of blue-stem wheat in Oregon and 
Washington. Consequently, Montana 
patents are being offered at only 50c 
bbl over northern blue-stem patents, 
whereas the usual differential is about $1. 

The outlook for flour business during 
December is not bright, but that consid- 
erable will be sold after Jan. 1 is the 
view of many in the trade. 

Quotations, Dec. 2, 98's, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, draft terms: top patents, 
$8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.50@7.70, clears $6.75@7; Kansas 
standard patents, $7.60@7.80; Dakota 
standard patents, $7.60@7.80; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.90@ 
7.10; straight grades, $6.60@6.80; north- 
ern pastry, $6.60@6.80. 

E. M. Lrrsrncer. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market is quiet, with prices 
steady. Production is normal. A sum- 
mary of the month’s activities indicates 
that the volume of deliveries during No- 
vember was large by all of the local 
mills, chiefly on business booked some 
weeks ago. The wheat market being un- 
settled at a figure which mills consider 
too low, buying has been on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The total volume of busi- 
ness for November slightly exceeded that 
of the same month in 1925. 

Quotations, Dec. 1, car lots, basis ¥/’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.60; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Montana 
straight grade, $7.90; Dakota straight 
grade, $8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 


OGDEN 

Shipping directions were better last 
week, but new bookings were light. 
Southeastern states continued to offer a 
fair amount of business, and there was 
a slight increase in soft wheat flour 
prices. The trade expects increased 
business from that territory by Jan. 1. 

Although country mills are operating 
at only 50 per cent of capacity, the larg- 
er ones in Ogden are on a 24-hour sched- 
ule, and expect to continue such opera- 
tions. Two large mills have records of 
continuous operations at capacity for 16 
months, and are reported to have suffi- 
cient bookings to assure similar opera- 
tions for at least two more months. 

Shipping instructions were more gen- 
eral from both San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Bakers and other buyers in 
Utah and Idaho showed more interest 
than for several weeks. 

Prices were advanced 10c for the 
southeastern trade, on Dec. 4 high pat- 
ents being $7.30@8.10 bbl and straights 
$7.10@7.55, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia dealers were $7.15@7.75 bbl for 
second patents and $7.55@8.15 for first 
patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Buyers in Utah and 
Idaho were quoted first patents at $6.65 
@7.25 bbl and straights at $6.25@6.55, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

The Trenton Grain & Milling Co., cap- 
italized at $50,000, has been incorporated. 
Charles G. Wood is president. 

A. L. Christenson, superintendent of 
the Ogden Intermountain Seed Show, 
which will be held in January, visited the 
international show at Chicago. 

H. P. Iverson, president of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange and Ogden manager of 
the Sperry Flour Co., now is a director 
of the Utah Shippers’ Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Walter J. Morgan, former chief in- 
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spector of the Ogden Grain Exchange, 
gone to San Francisco to become 
Pacific Coast inspector for the hay, 
grain and feed division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
W. E. Zuprayry. 


PORTLAND 


There were no favorable developments 
in the flour market last week. Buyers 
limited their purchases to early needs. 
Prices were unchanged, however, and the 
tone of the market was steady. On 
Dec. 4 top patents were listed in straight 
cars at $7.65 bbl, second hard wheat at 
$8.15 and bakers blue-stem at $7.15. 

Conditions in the export flour market 
did not favor much business. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4 .........--+ 37,638 44 
Previous week ........ es 37 
\ y “Aes oak Se 45 
Pw (WORSE BMD ...osccdeccte 38,560 62 
Three years ago .........- 60,173 97 
Four years ago ........... 36,503 62 
PEVO WOOTS GRE ocvcccccces 35,245 61 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments from Portland last 
months were 3,431,597 bus to foreign 
ports, 75,417 to Pacific Coast ports and 
67 to Hawaii. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
month: to foreign ports, 52,474 bbls; At- 
lantic ports, 23,978; gulf ports, 1,727; 
Pacific Coast, 55,516; Hawaii, 1,777. 

Exports to the Orient from Portland 
in November: to Dairen, 15,000 bbls; 
Manila, 8,100; Hongkong, 6,750; Tsing- 
tao, 2,500; Cebu, 2,475; Kobe, 1,275; 
Iloilo, 150; Zamboanga, 621; Yokohama, 
25; Tientsin, 124%; Amoi, 10. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





INTERNATIONAL FLOUR AND 
BREAD CONGRESS PROPOSED 


Peter L. Kozmin, milling engineer, 
Moséow, Russia, and editor of the Rus- 
sian Miller, recently proposed an inter- 
national congress for flour and bread 
manufacturers, to be held in the United 
States. 

Mr. Kozmin suggested that the funda- 
mental points of the program for such a 
congress should be the construction of 
machinery and mills, schemes of milling 
processes, construction of ovens, baking 
machines and apparatus, types of me- 
chanical bakeries, the quality of grain 
and flour, methods: of chemical analyses, 
scientific institutes for research in flour 
milling and baking, propagation of scien- 
tific knowledge, the connection between 
agriculture and milling, statistics and 
economics in flour and bread manufac- 
turing, and the organization of interna- 
tional intercourse between students and 
engineers of milling and baking. 





reduction in 
prices of buckwheat flour was made last 
week, but lower levels have not. stimu- 


A further 





Chicago. 


lated business any. A fair spot demand 
is reported, but sales are only in small 
lots. Pure white was quoted, Dec. 4, at 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
light supply and firm, with demand 
showing slight improvement. Quotation, 
Dec. 4, $3.50@3.75 per 98 Ibs. 

Milwaukee.—Buckwheat offerings are 
small, and about equal to demand, al- 
though choice qualities are scarce. Clos- 
ing quotations, Dec. 4, per 100 lbs: silver 
hull $1.80@1.90, and Japanese $2@2.10, 
subject to dockage. 

Buffalo—The buckwheat market is 
still unsettled. Good dry grain is want- 
ed, but buyers hold off until a more 
settled price can be obtained. Western 
shippers, whose offerings were recently 
sufficiently low to attract buyers, are now 
quoting away beyond sentiment here. 

Toronto.—There is no improvement in 
delivery of buckwheat and the market is 
scarce of supplies. The price did not 
change last week and on Dec. 4 the quo- 
tation was 78@82c bu for good quality, 
f.o.b., shipping points. 


CREAM MEAL HEARING 
HELD IN WASHINGTON 


Chemists and Representatives of Corn Mill- 
ers Attend Conference to Discuss Stand- 
ardized Definition for Product 


Wasnuinctron, D. C.—Representatives 
of the corn milling industry and the 
joint committee on standards of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, and State Dairy, Food and Drug 
Control Officials attended the cream meal 
conference held here on Nov. 30. Another 
conference will be called before a stand- 
ardized definition of cream meal is for- 
mulated. 

C. J. Travis, of the Louisville office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., and E. D. 
Shumway, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, spoke for the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation. Replying to a question 
put to him, Mr. Shumway said that in his 
opinion a corn product labeled “cream 
meal,” with an actual analysis of less 
than 2% per cent fat content, “like 
bleached flour, has intrinsically a greater 
lure for the housewife, since it is white, 
and at the same time a cleaner prod- 
uct, of even granulation, immeasurably 
cleaner than a whole ground corn meal, 
and possessing less fiber.” 


LOWER FAT CONTENT 


It was stated by the federation rep- 
resentatives that the better mills de- 
scribed their cream meal as a corn prod- 
uct with less fat than the old standard 
or water ground meals. It was declared 
that the meal produced by more primi- 
tive grinding methods became rancid, 
causing a great loss to merchants. 

Mr. Travis contended that the lower 
fat content assured a “better product, 
with more even granulation, maximum 
keeping quality and finer appearance.” 
In requesting the standards committee 
to rule upon the variance of opinion, the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation did 
not seek to force a standardization defi- 
nition or process restriction that would 
work a hardship upon any mill or mill- 
ers, or local market situation, he said. 
In suggesting a 2% per cent fat content 
as the permitted maximum, he and Mr. 
Shumway disclosed that the standard set 
by the federation committee would be 
from 1% to 2 per cent, only for the 
objection of some interests. 

For more than 18 years since the gen- 
eral adoption of the degerminator proc- 
ess, the whole ground corn, as degermi- 
nated from sound grain, has been con- 
sidered the cream of the corn, hence the 
name, cream meal, 


HISTORIC DEFINITIONS 


Dr. Skinner read portions of the his- 
toric definitions of flour, corn meal, and 
cream meal, and the experts present de- 
bated whether corn meal, either old fash- 
ioned, water ground, or roller mill 
ground corn or cream meal, were actual- 
ly meal in the scope of the definition or 
of other general descriptions. 

Mr. Shumway said that 18 years ago, 
when he entered the milling trade, he 
was familiar with the older product and 
its traditional sweet flavor. Because of 
the long popularity of the older article 
in the South, numerous small grist mill 
trade millers in the Southeast called 
their whole ground corn meal “cream 
meal.” On the other hand, mills capable 
of making a better meal make a stand- 
ard meal, which is the product removed 
from the endosperm, starchy part, fiber, 
and ash; and sometimes hominy and 
pearl grits products are put out as 
cream meals. 

By the degerminator or Watson roller 
process, he explained, the fine matter 
was extracted, separating the hulls, grits, 
hominy feed, ete., and restricting the 
term cream meal to the fine matter, 
which has better keeping quality and is 
pleasing in appearance. 

Mr. Shumway said that he doubted the 
need of any acidity limit, due to , the 
lack of laboratory facilities, simple mois- 
ture test equipment being in use by 
some mills. 

During the last two seasons fallowed 
land in South Australia has yielded 
slightly over double the wheat obtained 
from land not fallowed. 
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Prices of Wheat Feeds Still ines Than a Year Ago 
Prices of bran and middlings have recently advanced about $2 ton, but 
early in December are still slightly lower than a year ago, reports the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 


Wintry weather over a wide area the second half of November caused 
increased feeding, and this demand was promptly reflected in the terminal 
markets, since many feeders and dealers had been following a hand-to-mouth 


buying policy. 


duction has been restricted recently by 


Supplies of these feeds in storage are moderate, while pro- 
a limited demand for flour. 


Production of wheat feeds for October is estimated at about 472,000 tons, 


the smallest October output since monthly records were begun in 1923. 


Pro- 


duction for the four months July to October totals about 1,853,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,808,000 for the same period last year and 1,969,000 two years 


ago. 


Imports of these feeds from Canada for the four months amounted to 


about 79,000 tons, compared with 92,000 for the same time in 1925. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong, and demand has improved. 
Jobbers report better sales to country 
dealers, and some business with mixers. 
The impression is that stocks are light, 
and that. buyers will have to enter the 
market soon in a big way. Offerings 
from the Northwest are still light, al- 
though a few mills have occasional lots 
to sell, but they hold prices at firm levels. 
Spring bran was quoted, Dec. 4, at $26.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26.25@26.50, 
standard middlings $28.25@28.50, flour 
middlings $32@33, and red dog $37@38. 


Milwaukee.-Values of wheat feeds 
have been advancing steadily, with 
standard middlings especially wanted. 


The dearth of mill offerings is sustain 
ing the strong position of the market. 
Spring bran on spot is strong at the ad- 
vance, but hardly as firm for deferred, 
owing to competition from the South- 
west. Most mills are behind on contracts, 
and price sentiment favors a_ strong 
market. Spring bran is quotably $1 
ton higher than winter, while a year ago 
it was at a discount, but 50¢ higher than 
shorts, a condition now reversed. Quo 
tations, Dec, 4: bran $27.50@28 ton, win 
ter bran $26.50@27, standard middlings 
$28@28.50, flour middlings $382@32.50 
and red dog $37@388, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed remained firm 
throughout the greater part of the week. 
Demand is only fair, but offerings are 
light. Practically all business is for 
immediate shipment and at no time dur- 
ing the present crop year have buyers 
been interested in making bookings much 
beyond 80 days. Quotations, Dec. 4: soft 
wheat bran $25.50@26.25 ton, hard wheat 
bran $25.50@26, and gray shorts $30.50 
@31,50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis, ——- The unseasonably 
weather, which has tied up shipping on 
the Great Lakes, has had a strengthen- 
ing influence on the feed market. A 
large quantity, sold for lake-and-rail 
shipment, will have to be diverted all- 
rail or disposed of in the West. For- 
tunately, however, the amount stored at 
the Head of the Lakes for movement by 
the last boats of the season was not 
nearly as heavy as in former years. 

What effect the nondelivery of this 
feed will have upon eastern markets 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
demand is increasing, and prices ad- 
vancing. In the Northwest, prices are 
50c or more higher than a week ago, and 
in the Southwest $1. 

Mill offerings are negligible. Some 
companies still have unfilled October and 
November contracts, and are willing to 
buy bran wherever obtainable to apply 
against these old contracts. Some feed 
stored at western lake ports has been 
resold for western consumption. Mills 


cold 


refuse to quote for deferred shipment, so 
that, everything considered, the 
tion is very strong. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $25@ 
25.50 ton, standard middlings $25.50@ 
26.50, flour middlings $80@81, red dog 
$35@36, rye middlings $21, and wheat 


situa- 


mixed feed $29@33, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

While bran is quoted by some jobbers 
as low as $25@25.50, there is none ob- 
tainable at this level for prompt ship- 
ment. The quotations — repre- 
sent resale contract offerings. Mixed 
car demand is heavy, pure bran in this 
way bringing $27 ton or higher. It is 
reported that one mill on Dec. 7 sold a 
round lot of red dog at $36.50 ton, Min- 
neapolis basis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Dec. 7 Year ago 





Bran eee .-$25.00@26.00 §.. oor ee 
Stand, middlings.. 26.00@27.00 25.256@26 

Flour middlings. 30.00 @31.00 27.00 @ 29. r+ 
ht. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@35.50 36.00@40.00 


Duluth-—-The  millfeed market is 
stronger, aS demand for supplies con- 
tinues. Mills worked heavier last week, 
trying to catch up on old orders, so that 
their sold up position gave them very 
little room for filling new orders. They 
possibly managed to take care of some 
of their old customers with mixed cars, 
but are not inclined to offer much of 
anything in view of the slow flour sales 
and uncertainty of later market condi- 
tions. Immediate output is pretty well 
booked, and offerings for deferred ship- 
ment are being held in check. 

Great Falls—Demand for millfeed 
continues heavy, and mills have all their 
December output well sold up and are 
refusing further business for near-by 
shipment. On Dec. 4 standard bran was 
quoted at $22.50 ton and standard mid- 
dlings at $24.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Improved demand, prin- 
cipally from eastern and northern mar- 
kets, brought another advance of about 
50c in bran last week. Both jobbers and 
mixers are good buyers, and mixed car 
demand is much broader, taking a con- 
siderable part of the current production. 
Bran has now advanced $3@4 from the 
lowest point reached this fall. 

Shorts show little tendency to follow 
the advance in lighter feed, their wide 
range above bran this year being against 
them in the latter’s upturn. Their posi- 
tion is firm, however, and offerings are 
not pressing. 

Quotations, Dec. 4, basis car lots, Kan- 
sus City: bran, $23,.50@24 ton; brown 


shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, $28.50@ 
29; red dog, $35@35 

Salina.—Demand for ayer ee continues 
good, and is general. Prices remain 
steady, however. Quotations, Dec. 2, 
basis Kansas City, per 100 lbs: mill-run, 
$1.25@135; bran, $1.15@1.20; gray 
shorts, $1.45@1.50. 

Hutchinson—There is a strong de- 
mand for all kinds of millfeed, and 
prices have strengthened, especially on 
bran. Most of the feed is going to local 
territory, although jobbers also are in 
the market. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $24 ton; mill-run, $27; gray 
shorts, $30@31. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market is firm, 
with chief strength in bran. Mills are 
having difficulty supplying demand of 
mixed car customers. Quotations, Dec. 
4, basis car lots, Missouri River: bran, 
$23.50 ton; mill-run, $23; gray shorts, 
$29. 

Oklahoma City.—Shorts continue in 
strong demand and the supply limited, 
yet mill quotations are 20@30c per 100 
lbs under those of a year ago. Bran 
is strong. Feeding has not materially in- 
creased, if at all, and limited stocks at 
mills are due to short running time. 

Wichita,-— Millfeed showed unusual 
strength during the past week, with con- 
tinued increase in demand. Quotations: 
bran, $1.15 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.35; 
shorts, $1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is strong, and prices 
were advanced $1 or more last week, 
bringing price levels to the high point 
at Toledo for the crop. The weather has 
turned colder, and there is no sign of 
any let-up in demand or weakening in 
the undertone. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, on Dec. 3, at $30@31 ton, 
mixed feed $31@32, and middlings $32 
@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed last week was in 
good demand for all grades, with shorts 
leading. Quotations, Dec. 4: bran $27 
@28 ton, mixed feed $29@30, and shorts 
$32@33. 

THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Brokers report conditions 
fairly satisfactory, considering the fact 
that low cotton prices are having a very 
adverse effect. Collections are slow, and 
there is not much promise of any early 
improvement, Practically all orders 
booked ask for immediate delivery, with 
little or no advance buying. Stocks, 
therefore, are low. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 4: bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $32@33 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $33@84; standard middlings, $32 
@33; red dog, $45@46, 

Memphis.—Buyers are still taking lim- 
ited lots of millfeed, although wheat bran 
is steady, offerings being small. Ship- 
pers asked $26@26.50 ton on Dec. 3. 
Mild weather enables feeders to buy 
sparingly. Gray shorts are dull and 
slightly easier, due to lack of buying, 
being offered, on Dec. 3, at $31.75@32 
ton. Corn bran was scarce and firm at 
$30. 


Norfolk.—The millfeed market is firm 
and somewhat higher, with demand fair- 
ly active. Quotations, Dec. 3: red dog 
$42@45 ton, winter middlings $386@36.50, 
flour middlings $35@35.50, standard 
bran $33@384.50, and standard middlings 
$38 @34, 

Nashville.—Millfeed continues in fairly 
good demand, with most of the mills well 
sold up. Colder weather is increasing 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








by wire Tuesday, Dee. 7, 






Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 1t00-Ib sacks: 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran , ..$27.50@28.00 $25.00@26.50 $.....@....4 $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran ...... » + @27.60 24.00@24. 50 26.26@26.60 .....@....-. 
Soft winter bran . akee, code cbebes égies 4s ° -@. 26.50@27.00 30.00@33.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@29.60 26.60@26.60 26.50 @ 27.00 eevee @.use. 32.60@33.00 
Flour middlingst ss 83.00@34.50 380.00@31.00 28.50@29.00 380.50@31.50 35.00@36.00 
Pe GG tc cviceccceevew 37.50@38.50 356.00 @36.00 conde scsee evens @iusee 48.00@44.00 
Buffalo P hila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Beiew, BRAM. vi vce ceccies ee $31.560@32.50 $33.50@34.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@. ‘ 
Hard winter bran ...... -@. $2.00 @32.50 33.60@38.75 28.60@29.50 ..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ee, $2.60 @33. + 33.75 @34.00 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings* $1. 004 32 ‘00 34.00 @35 35.560@386.00 31.00@32.00 28. rare 00 
Flour middlingst ....... -aeee+@36.00 39.00@ 11,00 88.560@39.00 34.00@35.00 -@. ° 
MOG GO ~catdecestecceca 4 39. 50@ 40. 00 43.00 @44.00 44.75 @45.50 43.00@44.00 HEE ee 
gion | bran Shorts Middlings 
eee $.....@30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@40.00 
GTWERRIDORT ccaccese eects @ 24.00 -- @26.00 o ols bene 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 








consumption. Market steady. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 4: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$25@27 ton; standard middlings, $28@30. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Standard and flour mid- 
dlings are $1 higher. Otherwise the mar- 
ket is unchanged, with demand generally 
showing a slight improvement. Quota- 
tions, on Dec. 4, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $31@32; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $32 
@33; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$42@43. 

Buffalo.—Continued cold weather, snow 
and light production have put millfeeds 
in a strong position, and they are offered 
only in mixed cars with flour for De- 
cember shipment. January prices are 
up 50c. Quotations, Dec. 4: bran $29.50 
ton, standard middlings $31, flour mid- 
dlings $35, and red dog $39.50. 

Boston.—Millfeed is much stronger, 
with a better demand. There are prac- 
tically no offerings by mills for near-by 
or prompt shipment. Stocks in dealers’ 
hands are light. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings are offered. Quotations, 
Dec. 4, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50 
@34; hard winter bran, $33.50@33.75; 
soft winter bran, $33.75@34; standard 
middlings, $35@35.50; flour middlings, 
$38.50@39; mixed feed, $34.50@39; red 
dog, $44.50@45.50 ; stock feed, $33.50; re- 
ground oat hulls, $12.50. 

Pittsburgh.—The millfeed market was 
inactive last week. Most of the business 
was in small lots. Prices are slightly 
higher. Quotations, Dec. 4: standard 
middlings $31@31.50 ton, flour middlings 
$36@37, spring bran $31@31.50, and red 
dog $41@42. 

Philadelphia—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and the market rules firm and 
higher, though demand is only moderate. 
Quotations, Dec. 4, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $31.50@32.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $32@32.50, soft winter bran 
$32.50@33, standard middlings $34@35, 
flour middlings $39@41, as to quality, 
and red dog $43@44. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco—The millfeed market 
has strengthened considerably, due large 
ly to light offerings. Montana mills re- 
port being sold up for December. Local 
mills are storing their feed for the fu- 
ture rather than reduce prices at this 
time, which would be necessary in order 
to sell, as demand is very poor. Very 
heavy rains over California have as- 
sured plenty of green feed for the dairy 
industry, and feed men are _ hesitant 
about buying for the future. Quotations, 
Dec. 2, basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms: Montana bran 
and mill-run, January, $29.50@30 tqn; 
Kansas bran, $33@384; northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run, $30.50@31.50; 
white bran and mill-run, $32@33; stand 
ard shorts, $30@31; flour middlings, $45 
@46; low grade flour, $50@51. 


Seattle——Millfeeds developed further 
strength last week, owing to improved 
demand and lighter milling operations. 
prices advancing $1@2. Mill prices for 
Washington standard mill-run were $2 
ton; Montana mixed feed, $26.25 for De 
cember, and $27 for January. 


Portland,—Millfeed is firmer. Price: 
are advanced $1, being quoted, on Dec. 
4, at $27 ton for mill-run and $42 for 
middlings, in straight cars. Mills pre 
dict higher prices. Country dealers hav: 
used up a large part of their stocks and, 
with the feeding demand in this terri 
tery good, they are in the market fo: 
additional supplies, but mills are carry 
ing only limited surplus and some o 
them are entirely sold up. Inquiries ar: 
being received from Puget Sound ani 
California for middlings, but they ar 
scarce. 


Ogden.—Demand far exceeds the mill 
feed supply. Prices have advanced 50x 
Mills in the intermountain states hav 
been kept clear of stocks by shipping in 
structions received. There is more cattl 
feeding in northern Utah than for sev 
eral years. Quotations to Pacific Coas| 
dealers, Dec. 3: red bran and mill-run, 
$30@81 ton; blended bran and mill-run, 
$31.50; white bran and mill-run, $82@33. 
Middlings were quoted at $44.50@46, all 
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offerings being for car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah quotations were $26 ton 
for red bran and mill-run, $28 for white 
bran, and $41@42 for middlings, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

Los Angeles.—Conditions in millfeed 
are considered fair. Sales are mostly in 
small lots. Prices are unchanged. Mills 
are carrying large stocks. Quotations, 
Dec. 1: Kansas bran, $32 ton; white mill- 
run, $33.50; red mill-run, $31; blended 
will-run, $32.50; flour middlings, $46. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is scarce, and de- 
mand fairly good. Production is light 
on account of the poor export flour 
market, and mills are unable to do more 
than supply customers’ needs. Mixed 
cars are the general order, Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 4: bran $30 
ton, shorts $32 and middlings $40, jute, 
mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg—So keen is demand for 
bran and shorts throughout the prairies 
that local mills report inability, in some 
cases, to fill customers’ requirements. 
The production of flour last week slack- 
ened appreciably, with the result that 
mills in this part of the country: have 
only a restricted amount of feed to offer. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
1, Fort William basis: Manitoba, bran 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $25@27, 
shorts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $28, 
shorts $30. 

Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
continue in strong demand, with stocks 
low. Country buyers take fair quantities 
in mixed and straight cars. Since the 
spread on middlings above shorts has 
been reduced, demand for middlings is 
again on the increase. In spite of the 
production of fair quantities by mills 
due to heavy flour shipments, mill stocks 
of feeds are not plentiful. Prices are 
firm, and a rise in the near future is ex- 
pected. Quotations, Dec. 3: bran $30.25 
ton, shorts $32.25, middlings $40.25, all 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points. 
At Fort William bran was quoted at 
$23 ton, shorts $25, middlings $33, all 
jutes, ex-track, net cash, and $1 ton less 
when containing mill-run screenings. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
rincipal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 4, in tons, with comparisons: 

r~Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 1,071 301 13,907 14,170 
Kansas City .. 1,000 460 3,400 7,120 
Boston .sseeee 20 30 ose ees 
Baltimore ..... 277 406 
Philadelphia .. 300 460 see eee 
Milwaukee .... 915 380 1,658 1,801 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Handlers of dried butter- 
milk report an exceedingly brisk demand. 
Buyers are contracting for supplies as 
far ahead as next June, and spot de- 
mand also is good. Quotations, Dec. 4, 
9@10c lb, Chicago. 
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MAIXED FEEDS 


Memphis.—Mixed feed mills are still 
operating on light schedule, although 
movement is not far below normal. Dairy 
feed is running a little under volume for 
last year at this season, as cottonseed 
meal and hulls are so plentiful and are 
relatively cheaper, because freight rates 
do not have to be figured. Poultry feed 
is normally active, while horse and mule 
feed continues very quiet. 


Atlanta,—Little advance buying is be- 
ing done in mixed feeds, due to the un- 
certainty of the future, but a fair busi- 
ness is reported by Atlanta brokers for 
immediate shipment, buyers anticipating 
their needs only a short time in advance. 
The outlook is fairly good for January, 
but brokers do not look for any advance 
buying to speak of during December. 
Stocks in the hands of buyers are low. 
Prices are a little lower, and collections 
generally reported slow. Quotations, 
Dec. 4: best grades of feed $38.50@40 
ton, lower grades $27@29; best grades 
of chicken feed $48@50, lower grades 
$39@43. 

Nashville——Mixed feeds, which have 
been slow for some time, show a slight 
improvement. Some kinds of poultry 
feed are $1 lower. Other prices are 
steady. Quotations, Dec. 4: horse feed, 
100-Ilb bags, $29@40 ton; dairy feed, $29 
@40; poultry scratch feed, $37@46; 
poultry mash feed, $57@68. 

Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
fairly active, poultry feeds continuing in 
best request. Dairy feeds, however, are 
moving in fair volume. Prices are firm, 
and, with directions fair, mills are main- 
taining steady operations. High protein 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 4, at $37 
@38 ton, Chicago, first grade poultry 
feed $40@42, and first grade mash feeds 
$55@56. 


St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was easier the latter part of last week. 
Prices were somewhat higher, and buy- 
ers had bought for their immediate re- 
quirements at the start of the advance. 
Stocks are low, and nearly all business 
is for immediate shipment. Manufactur- 
ers anticipate an increased demand dur- 
ing the next few weeks. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 4, at $40.50 
@41.50, high grade horse feed $37@ 
38.50, and scratch feed $43@44. 


Montreal—Demand for mixed feeds 
continues good, country buyers calling 
for a fair proportion of them in mixed 
cars. Quotations, Dec. 3: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade $39@40, 
second grade $34@38, third grade $29; 
chicken feed, $69; growing mash, $72; 
first quality scratch grains $54, seconds 
$51,—car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, 

Toronto.—There is a good demand for 
all lines of mixed feeds. Oat chop was 
reduced $2 during the week, and chick 
feed advanced $3. These were the only 
changes. Quotations, Dec. 4: oat chop 








$46.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $46.25, barley meal $42.25, 
corn meal $41.25, feed wheat $55.25, oat 
feed $28.25, chick feed $68.25, car lots, 
delivered at Ontario country points; less 
than car lots are quoted at the same 
prices, but the basis is f.o.b., point of 
shipment; discount for cash, 25c ton. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Memphis.—Slightly higher prices are 
ruling for cottonseed meal, but they re- 
flect increased disposition on the part of 
mills to hold rather than improved de- 
mand, The movement of seed is not so 
large, and quality is poorer, which en- 
courages mills to anticipate better de- 
mand, although stocks and purchases 
are fairly good for the immediate fu- 
ture. On Dec. 3, dealers quoted 41 per 
cent at $24 ton, and 48 at $25. 

New Orleans.—Foreign inquiries for 
cottonseed products declined, and city 
and country demand was slow. There 
were none exported through New Orleans 
during the past week, and about the only 
demand in the domestic market was for 
hulls, which were very cheap. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 2: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $22.50 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, $26; hulls, sound 
quality, $4.50. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is quiet. 
Cheapness does not seem to make any 
difference, and low offerings do not stim- 
ulate interest. Quotations, Dec. 4: 43 
per cent meal, $30 ton; 41 per cent, $29. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is barely 
steady at the low point recently reached, 
the continued unfavorable situation in 
the cotton market being as much respon- 
sible, perhaps, as the lack of a seasonal 
demand. Offerings are not liberal, yet 
appear generous in view of the restricted 
demand. Nominal quotation, Dec. 4, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $27.50@30.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light last week and inquiries fell 
off sharply. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4: 43 per cent protein, 
$31.25 ton; 41 per cent, $30.25; 36 per 
cent, $28.20. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
generally higher, with some improvement 
in demand. Local stocks are fair. On 
Dec. 4 shippers offered at $31@34.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 45- 
day shipment. 

Los Angeles. 
ly active, with prices $1 lower. 
tion is fairly heavy at mills. 
demand is expected for some time. 
tation, Dec. 1, $31 ton. 

Toronto.—A brisk business is being 
done in cottonseed meal, which is good 
value. The price did not change last 
week, and on .Dec. 4 43 per cent protein 
was quoted at $34 ton, in car lots, de- 
livered, Toronto. 


Cottonseed meal is fair- 
Produc- 
A good 
Quo- 


Toronto.—Screenings are steady, both 
in price and demand. All sellers report 
a fair business. On Dec. 4 standard 
recleaned screenings were quoted at 
$23.50@25.50 ton, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario, points, according to freights. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 6, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 








by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BVOR. <ocvcever ~ses0e+$25.50 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran - 26.60 25.00@ 25.50 
Middlings -««eeees 26.00 25.00@25.560 
Flour middlings . 29.00 29.00@29.60 
Red dog 2° «+ 40.00 34.00@35.00 
Mixed feed +++» 29.00 26.50@26.50 
Old process oil meal 43.00 43.00@44.00 
Bran* . nav Mb ouet 34.25 32.00@33.00 
Middlings* -.«+ 34.50 34.00@34.50 
Red dog* . ~seeeee 45.50 44.00044.50 

Duluth— 

ED cucvevebsacetdonece Ge 6 eee. 
Middlings ...... com 26.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings . 30.00 30.00@30.60 
Country mixed feed . 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Red dog . a6eee ee 39.00 34.00@34.50 

St. Louis 
Bran eee ‘ . 29.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ... ‘ 33.50 27.50@28.50 
Gray shorts y rr .. 385.00 29.50@30.50 
Oat feed > ° 8.50 9.00@11.00 
Hominy feed ... 28.50 27.00@29.00 

Bu ffalo— 

Pure bran . . e 29.50 28.50@29.50 
Bran ..... . . 29.50 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 29.00 30.50@31.60 
Flour middlings . .»» 386.00 34.00@35.00 
Red dog .. , 43.00 39.00@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed 34.00 34.00@35.00 
Oil meal ... een 46.00 42.50@44.60 

Kansas City 
Pure bran . 7.50 23.00@24.00 
POM cccccses sees 27.00 23.00@23.60 
Brown shorts ae 31.00 26.50@27.60 
Gray shorts .. gee 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Red dog ... sseeeese 44.00 36.00@36.50 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran .. ° 35.50 33.00@33.50 
Pure bran . . 32.50@33.00 
Spring bran . 5 2.00 @32.50 
Spring middlings .. . 85.00 38.00@34.00 
Red dog . ‘ ° 47.50 42.50@43.50 
Flour middlings ... - 42.00 37.00@42.00 

Milwaukee 
Winter bran ... «+++ 29.70 26.50@27.00 
POM scseccvvece 28.50 27.50@28.00 
Middlings ........ . 28.00 28.00@28.60 
Flour middlings .. --» 81.00 32.00@32.50 
Sy ee a due Ra awiee 40.00 37.00@38.00 
Rye feed ..... eveees 26.00 21.60@22.00 
Cottonseed meal -» 41.50 27.50@31.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 34.00 27.50@28.00 

Hominy feed* ..... ‘ 16.00 35.00@36.50 

Gluten feedftf? ..... 37.90 27.75 @28.75 


Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 


BEPMOGRDGENE ccccepececes $8.30 $9.10 
BPUOOED. we cece ce vecsersse 7.00 9.10 
Bes BED gt vetievovernes cose 7.60 
Paemees CRP .ccceoseces 8.90 9.70 
BEEWOMD cccccaceecres 5.70 6.50 
BUD cntcccceutexcese ° 4.70 


*Boston. fChicago. [100 Ibs. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Consignees report fair 
demand from feed mixers and feeders 
for screenings. Supplies are ample. 


Light-weight elevator screenings are 
quoted at $5@7 ton, medium $8@11, and 
heavy $12@18, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill 
oats are slow at 24@28c bu. 

Duluth.—Screenings have taken on a 
firmer tone, with the advent of colder 
weather and a scarcity of supply avail- 
able for sale. Ordinary wheat held at 
$10 ton on Dec. 4. Buckwheat was quot- 
ed at $15.75@16; flax $11@13, according 
to weight, and 84-lb mill oats at 26@ 
29¢ bu. Trade is quiet, because of lim- 
ited offerings and stocks. 
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Weekly Grain and Flour Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the 
reported by the United States Department 


United States, 


and from Canada, as 
week ending Nov. 27, 


by ports, 
of Commerce for the 


wheat in bushels and flour in barrels (000's omitted in both cases): 
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COMPARATIVE GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels In the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


—_—_——— Week ending 


July 1 to 





Wheat to— Nov. 27, '26 Nov. 28,'25 Nov. 20,'26 Nov. 27,'26 Nov. 28, '25 
BORAT sc ceadoes ; 280,000 103,000 362,000 6,320,000 895,000 
United Kingdom oo ees 871,000 176,000 1,042,000 26,369,000 6,361,000 
Other Europe ... . 1,184,000 4,000 2,417,000 40,637,000 10,220,000 
CS ee ae ‘ eee Fe RE ne 7 eee ae 14,046,000 8,444,000 
Other countries . 51,000 256,000 1,326,000 13,922,000 4,374,000 


WOEGs ca cccce 2,660,000 


Wheat flour, United St: ates 


and Canadian, in transit 278,000 
Barley .. oes » 578,000 
Corn .. 313,000 
CORED cco veceecrweccceecviorve 106,000 


EO sescsoces Saha peas 26,000 


539,000 5,147,000 


101,294,000 30,294,000 


166,000 402,000 7,203,000 5,331,000 
145,000 391,000 9,001,000 20,549,000 
271,000 612,000 5,963,000 4,432,000 
157,000 74,000 2,434,000 20,340,000 


338,000 5,266,000 6,166,000 











CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Not much wheat was re- 
ceived here last week, hardly enough 
offerings being available to make a mar- 
ket. Mill buyers picked up little that 
was offered, and no trouble was experi- 
enced in disposing of holdings. A cargo 
of 550,000 bus red was loaded here last 
week for shipment to Buffalo for a large 
mill, and it was reported the same ship- 
per was trying to get another boat for 
a smaller cargo. Navigation will be offi- 
cially closed at midnight, Dec. 12. Insur- 
ance rates have been 20c per $100 be- 
tween Dec. 1 and 5, inclusive, 30c¢ be- 
tween Dec. 5 and 9, and 40c between Dec. 
10 and 12. Premiums on No. 1 red 
8@4c over December, No. 2 red 2@8c 
over, No. 3 red December price to Ic 
over; No. 1 hard 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 
4@5c over, No. 8 hard 1@3c over; No. 
1 dark northern 2@8c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 3c under to 6c over, No. 1 
northern 2c under to 6c over. On Dec, 
4 No. 2 mixed sold at $1.42% bu, No. 2 
northern $1.44, and No. 4 hard $1.25% 
@1.81%. 

Minneapolis.—While receipts are ample 
for all needs, they are running well be- 
low last year. Milling inquiry is fair, 
and premiums are steady. Buyers are 
active early each day, but toward the 
middle of the session it is difficult to sell 
anything but high grade wheat. Off 
grades are slow and inclined to weak- 
ness. To date, at. Minneapolis, only 132,- 
000 bus have been delivered against De- 
cember contracts in this market. 

For 15 per cent protein wheat, 6@9c 
over December is asked; 14 per cent, 5 
@8ec over; 18 per cent, 4@7c over; 12 
per cent, 83@6c over; 114% per cent, 2@ 
4c over. Wheat lower in protein sells 
at lc under to about 2c over. The mini- 
mum prices apply to Minnesota wheat 
and the maximum to hard Dakota and 
Montana, 

Based on the close, Dec. 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.12. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 4 
was $1.31%@1.56%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.80%@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Dec. 7 at $1.87%@1.538%, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.36%@148%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 4 





was $1.38%,@1.A8, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.87%@1.45. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 7 at $1.42%@146%, and No. 1 
northern $1.41%@1.43%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 4, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 35,226 47,362 652,796 47,824 
Duluth 26,386 47,679 82,530 20,974 
Totals ..... 61,611 95,041 135,326 68,798 


Winnipeg.—Early last week, trading 
showed marked weakness, due to lack of 
export buying. At midweek, prices 
strengthened in sympathy with Chicago 
wheat, but the advance did not hold. 
Short covering has been much in evi- 
dence. The early advent of severe 
weather and the freeze up at the Head 
of the Lakes have caused the trade to 
wonder whether further grain shipments 
can be made this season. An estimate 
states that Canada will, with the early 
closing of navigation, have some 200,- 
000,000 bus wheat to dispose of, exports 
having proved much below the average 
this season, The cash wheat market like- 
wise is suffering the effects of the early 
winter, buyers backing away from cash 
grain. Millers have been in the market 
for supplies in small volume, but exten- 
sive buying in cash or future wheat has 
been lacking. No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Dec. 4, 
closed at $1.3844% bu. 

Duluth—Receipts last week kept up, 
compared with the preceding week’s 
movement, but following the close of 
navigation they are expected to drop off. 
Demand for spring wheat offerings 
showed improvement, and premiums are 
stronger in spots. No. 1 dark closed 
on Dec, 4 at $1.44%@1.51% bu, No. 2 
dark $1.40%,@1.47%, No. 3 dark $1.86% 
@1.45%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.42% 
@149%. Due to light movement, good 
quality durum was scarce and premiums 
advanced le on the top range, because 
of excellent demand. Ordinary stuff sold 
well on an elevator basis. Export inter- 
est continues light. Durum wheat was 
stronger than spring last week, 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o——Amber durum——, ——-Durum—> 
Nov. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No, 2 
27... 182% @165% 131% @165% 155% 155% 
29... 132% @165% 131% @165% 155% 155% 
30... 1833 @168 132 @168 156 156 


1.... 185% @170% 134% @170% 158% 158% 
.. 187% @175% 136% @175% 162% 162% 
137% @176% 136% @176% 162% 162% 


4. 139% @178% 138% @178% 164% 164% 
Kaneas cm ie ec for wheat in 
Kansas City t 


e past week was generally 
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good, although the number of buyers was 
somewhat limited. The market was 
strong early under the influence of light 
offerings and good buying. Later, the 
demand was curtailed but advancing fu- 
tures buoyed quotations in the cash sec- 
tion, Current a are light. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 4: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.38 
@142 bu, No. 2 $1.874%4,@1.41%, No. 3 
$1.33@141%,, No. 4 $1.30@1.40%,; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.8514,@1.36, No. 2 $1.34, 
@1.35Y,, No. 3 $1.83@1.34¥,, No. 4 $1.30 
@1.33%%. 

St. Louis.—Soft wheat last week was 
dull, with merely a light local mill de- 
mand. Offerings light, but no outside 
demand. Hard wheat nominal. Practi- 
cally nothing offering but a few off 
grades. Receipts were 216 cars, against 
166 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 4: No. 1 red $1.404%,@1.41 bu, No. 
2 red $1.39@1.40Y,; No. 1 hard $1.44, 
No. 2 hard $1.43, No. 8 hard $1.42, No. 
4 hard $1.40¥,. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.364% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 3, 1%ec under Chicago De- 
cember, and 4%4,c under Chicago May. 

Nashville—Mills were making fairly 
good purchases of wheat for running 
needs last week. The tone of the mar- 
ket was strong on soft winter, with an 

upward trend. Business was quiet. No. 
2 red, with bill, Dec. 4, was quoted at 
$1.50@1.53. 

Milwaukee.—After advancing all week, 
the cash wheat market wound up strong 
at a further gain for a total of 4@5c, 
outside for red winters. The cash basis 
continued steady and firm, and values 
were enhanced in line with the upward 
trend of options. Offerings were light 
and demand good, especially on shipping 
account. Receipts were 185 cars, same 
as the previous week, and compared with 
83 a year ago. Closing quotations, Dec. 
4: No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.43@ 
1.46 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.44@1.46, 
No. 1 red winter $1.41@1.42, No. 1 
durum $1.34@1.35. 

Seattle-—Wheat offerings in the coun- 
try were very light last week, and export 
and milling demand meager. Cash wheat 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, 
coast, Dec. 8: soft and western white, 
hard winter and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.87 bu; western red and northern 
spring, $1.3514. 

Ogden.— Wheat quotations remain un- 
changed. Receipts at terminal elevators 
have increased slightly, excellent road 
conditions in southern Idaho resulting in 
heavier deliveries. Quotations, Dec. 3: 
No. 2 northern spring, $1.21@1.28 bu; 
No. 2 dark Turkey red, $1.18@1.28; No. 
2 hard winter, $1.02@1.16; No. 2 soft 
white, $1.06@1.13,—car lots, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls.—Prices have advanced 4c 
bu. Snow has stopped local deliveries at 
many country elevators. This retarded 
movement will give mills an opportunity 
to reduce congested wheat stocks. On 
Dec. 4, choice No, 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at $1.25 bu, delivered. 


New York.—During the past week in 
the wheat market, considerable attention 
was given to foreign news. Prices fluc- 
tuated in a nervous market, with a 
strong upward turn toward the close. 
Export demand was moderate. Cash 
grain quotations, Dec. 3: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.533, bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.633%,; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.563,; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.56%; No. 2 mixed durun, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.50%. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Dec. 4 was 
8Y,@3%,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand fair and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing an in- 
crease of 298,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Dec. 4: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.491,; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40%, ; 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.39%,; No. 8, $1.363,; No. 4, $1.833,; 
No. 5, $1.303,; range of southern bag 
lots by sample for week, $1.23@1.35. 
Practically all arrivals for the week went 
to export elevators. Exports included 
40,000 bus domestic and 62,210 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 531,293 bus; stock, 1,743,651. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of wheat are poor, 


and car lots scarce. Mills are paying 
$1.80@1.85 bu for good quality milling 





| GRAIN FUTURES BLARKETS} 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. , May 
BB ccvce 134% 137% 137 1414 
Dec 
re 136% 139% 139% 143% 
Bo di'vaae 138% 141% 142 144% 
Be csuwee 138% 140% 141% 144% 
 Prrre 139% 141% 142 144% 
Bugevdes 140% 141% 141% 143% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
Nov Dec May Dec. May 
err 131% 133% 134% 139% 
Dec 
Becton 133% 134% 136% 140% 
Bvwrnave 135 136 138% 142% 
Becagedeé 134% 135 137% 141% 
Gveswsde 135% 136 138 % 142% 
Biseossse 135% 135% 138% 142% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
ETT 137% 142% 131% 138% 
Dec 
Biss aave 139% 143% 132% 139% 
Davksaee 141% 145% 133% 140% 
Beeseest 141% 144% 132% 139 % 
So vsv ccs 142% 145% 133 139% 
Oxaige cas 143% 145% 132% 139% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Dev iacet 132% 129% 128 131% 
Dec Dec May 
eT 130% 134% 130% 134% 
) ewer. 131% 136% 134% 136 % 
Banweoes 130% 135% 134% 137 
Sersoccs 131% 136% 136% 138% 
Picecdes 130% 135% 136% 137% 
Liverpool Buenos Alres 
Nov Dec May Dec. Feb. 
BOsevcres 164% 161 123 127% 
Dec 
Becsceve 164 150% 123% 128 
} Pr 164% SeEee 64) -..eewe 128} 
Bieocece 165% ae... #eeee 128 
Oise tees 165% ———  ) eceve ebee 
Ci cscees 166% Seam” - seeds 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
| Ae 70% 79% 70% 767% 
Dec 
Bet vvecs 73% 82 712% 79% 
Bevescce 74% 82% 73% 80 
Bose cease 73% 82 12% 791 
Becevece 74% 83% 74 804 
Oe i aivace'’s 74% 83% 74 801 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Sea 40% 45% 39% 43% 
Dec 
Beeageas 42% 46% 40% 445. 
Biacecve 43% 47% 41% 45 
Bacseeonie 43% 48% 42% 45° 
Si cccese 43% 48 5% 43% 457 
Carrvccece 43% 48% 43% 457 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bias cas 87 95% 84% 90%; 
Dec 
Besccece 88% 96% 86% 92% 
Fisoceoes 89% 97% 87% 93 
Deweteat 90% 97% 88% 93 
Gecccose 90% 98 89% 93! 
Dee ccces 91 97% 89% 93 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Dec May Dec. May 
| Per 216% 225% 216% 223 
Dec 
Bvssevne 217% 225% 216% 22414 
Ovcceuse 220 228 219 226% 
Bi cccces 219% 227% 219% 225% 
Siwedees 220 227% 220% 226 
Cisesuns 216% 224% 217% 223) 








grades, in cars, delivered on track, their 
stations; wagon lots, $1.25@1.30. The 
annual last minute rush of western 
spring wheat down the lakes is now on. 
Every effort is being made to clear Fort 
William and Port Arthur, heavy ice 
having been the rule in Thunder Bay 
for a week or more. At the Soo many 
boats are frozen in, and may be impris- 
oned for the winter. Another week of 
freedom will give all the winter storaye 
boats time to complete their voyag:s 
and tie up in their home ports. Tecl- 

nically, navigation closed on Dec. 5, but 
it is usual for grain boats to run till 
they are driven in by storms and ice. 
The price change for the week was an 
advance of %c. On Dec. 4 No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.46%, bu, track, bay 
ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye is firm and in 
good demand. Mill buyers picked up 
what they could from the light offerinys 
last week. Space was chartered for 32(,- 
000 bus to go to Buffalo. No. 2 wis 
quoted, on Dec. 4, at 4@5c over De- 
cember, or around 95@96c bu. Cash 
oats continued strong and in good de- 
mand. It was stated that about 1,000,000 
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bus were to be shipped by lake to Buf- 
falo last week. No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 434%,@46c bu, No. 3 white 36@ 
43c, and No. 4 white 36@40c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 4, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 6, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 404,@454%4c, 44@ 
454%4c; No. 2 rye, 87%,@95%c, 924%.@ 
95Y,c; barley, 49@68c, 50@68c. 

Duluth—ReceiptS of oats have fallen 
off, and offerings are insufficient to sup- 
ply the limited feeding trade. Demand 
holds fair, but the scarcity of trading 
stock keeps the market slow. No. 3 
white spot closed on Dec. 4 at le under 
Chicago December for ordinary, and 2c 
over for choice. Slow and narrow trad- 
ing conditions continue in barley, with 
local prices unchanged. Buyers do not 
show any anxiety in acquiring supplies. 
Rye has shown a strengthening tend- 
ency, at times acting independent of 
wheat. 

Winnipeg.—A small daily trade was 
the only feature in coarse grains last 
week. Owing to the prolonged wet 
weather during harvest, a large percent- 
age of the grain now reaching Winnipeg 
is grading low, and good quality mill- 
ing oats are difficult to obtain. Com- 
mission houses have done most of what 
buying there was, chiefly in the low 
grades. Barley has shown some activity, 
and considerable purchasing was done 
on the declines; export sales of this grain 
also were fairly good. Rye, as usual, 
has closely followed wheat, and has 
shown weakness in the near-by positions. 
In the cash market, conditions have been 
much the same, trading being confined to 
small lots. Quotations, Dec. 4: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 541,c bu; barley, 
624%c; rye, 89%c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye gained only Ic 
bu last week, while oats advanced 3@4c, 
and barley closed firm but unchanged. 
Offerings generally are very light, and 
demand about normal. Receipts of rye 
were 5 cars, against 11 in the previous 
week and 12 a year ago. Cereal mills are 
in the market for choice, heavy oats, 
which are scarce. Pearlers and malt- 
sters are looking for good barley. Clos- 
ing quotations, Dec. 4: No. 2 rye, 92% 
@93%,c bu; No. 3 white oats, 45%,@ 
46%/,c; malting barley 63@76c, pearling 
16@177c. 

Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
heavy weight oats from local industries, 
with a slow sale for under grades and 
cereals. Receipts are light. Quotation, 
Dec. 4, No. 4 white 45%c bu. A good 
demand exists for barley, which was 
quoted at 74@76c bu on Dec. 4, 


Toronto.—Activity is confined almost 
eatirely to American corn, for which 
there is a good demand. Ontario barley 
is down Ic bu and western oats 2c, while 
American corn gained about 5c in the 
week. Quotations, Dec. 4: Ontario oats 
48@50c bu, barley 60@64c, rye 84@86c, 
car lots, track, country points; No. 2 
American yellow corn, all-rail from Chi- 
cago, Hamilton freights, 88c; No. 8 Ca- 
nadian western oats 63c, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 1 feed, 6lc. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

















United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
4, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in b 1 





Canadian 

American in bond 

WOR sco Sie ob ccosdas 75,179,000 26,541,000 
BD cde ee aercesceceds 13,281,000 1,811,000 
GEM. cco ccccpsvcerevece 29,845,000 i ....- 
SE. ugh n'ai oedinie ods 5,873,000 2,589,000 
Ct Banu u6 bd oes 0 0.000 48,644,000 228,000 
rer ee 2,857,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 4: wheat, 2,045,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,421,000; corn, 2,170,000; bar- 
ley, 322,000; oats, 560,000. 


Oatse—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted) with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 249 831 225 po H 18,068 21,970 
Kan. City... 39 163 49 724 6,018 
Chicago .... 389 676 490 483 
New York.. 82 286 e- 266 805 1,086 
Boston ..... 16 il es es 36 62 
Baltimore .. 30 90 ee 30 160 120 
Philadelphia 23 281 $1 277 135 461 
Milwaukee... 164 252 367 694 - ows 
Duluth-Sup. 34 3871 8838 712 7,801 7,047 
Toledo ..... 74 41 26 74 ine eee 
tNashville.. 138 71 #154 126 799 361 
*Buffalo 325 439 ie 3,543 5,261 


*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Dec. 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Dec. 4, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 204 132 160 145 480 47 
Kansas City .. 96 300 85 461,712 181 
Chicago ...... 7183,746 1,014 945 “se se 
New York .... 39 11 17 oo 4290 

Boston ....... 1 3 es ee 4 2 
Baltimore .... 40 41 o's os 72 66 
Philadelphia.. 3 23 4 13 10 21 
Milwaukee ... 36 224 47 48 es ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 3 29 ee 42 15 

BOOED sccvecce 55 96 140 38 ae i. 
tNashville .... 80 18 167 69 56 80 
*Buffalo ..... os 87 <s - 3,674 101 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Dec. 1. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 73 137 50 43 3,699 2,777 
Kansas City... 7 5 é 1 321 106 
Chicago ...... 39 20 4 2 38 a% 
New York .... 590 186 ws 9 944 289 
Boston ....... 2 1 os ee 6 2 
Baltimore .... 17 1 17 oo 202 62 
Philadelphia.. 13 46 1 1 29 186 
Milwaukee ... 7 17 6 6 ee 
Dul.-Superior. . i 244 se 544, 939 8,991 
*Buffalo ..... 62 . 1,106 1,406 
tNashville ... .. 3 ee "6 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments nee tee 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Dec. 1. 





Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are 
light, and the market rules firm and 
8%,c higher, with demand moderate. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4: No. 2 white, 57144,@5844,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 544%, @564c. 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship ites and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 4, in 
busliels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


DEO .0 9006 1,185 2,930 665 1,025 10,695 7,027 
Kan. City.. 7301,189 733 346 13,098 4,475 
Chicago ... 200 198 256 118 vee ote 
New York. . 4,262 4,404 1,2313,105 4,467 1,601 
Boston -. 359 61 92 253 382 55 

Baltimore... 562 765 102 956 4,201 1,919 
Philadelphia 520 925 104 664 2,612 1,264 
Milwaukee.. 6 il 353 10 eee ves 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,6813,047 2,1086,225 7,972 6,919 
Toledo ..... 74 378 59 76 


tNashville. 56 7 40 27 1,047 676 
*Buffalo ...6,255 1,113 788 . 25,004 23,865 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Dec. 1, 





Barley—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 4, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis 287 466 202 2782,788 3,464 
Kansas City... .. 3 ee 2 16 85 
Chicago ...... 122 131 50 23 ee se 
New York ... 131 638 416 3885 410 489 
EE .cncccwe 23 2 ee 17 -» 160 
Baltimore .... 83 190 211 149 224 183 
Philadelphia. . 1 9 50 5 1 157 
Milwaukee ... 173 183 26 28 oe os 
Dul.-Superior.. 83 232 354 6531 780 696 
*Buffalo ..... 541 1,112 64 . 2,087 3,593 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal, 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Dec. 4, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 139 170 41 19 966 he a 
New York 210 ee ee 

Chicago ...... 41 193 ee 

Dul.-Superior.. 689 2891,355 603 1, 910 1, 101 
*Buffalo ..... 448 1,746 


*Receipts are by lake only; atomeste na 
lake and canal. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec, 3, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CNOEEE cveccesece 505 44 288 
GD, Bs Be cccvcvse 2,326 232 126 288 
Northland ...... 4,487 284 369 eee 
er, See sease 911 91 236 595 
Sask. Pool 

ee “MS n.eees oe 2,449 61 140 331 

Be. © dovewses 3,462 80 210 194 
Private elevators. 10,455 1,292 1,782 226 

DORMER: c.cwcewes 24,596 2,084 38,151 1,634 
WOOF AMO cccsces 2,464 2,692 4,088 1,198 
Receipts ........ 2,27 886 1,55: 205 
Lake shipments... 17,217 867 1,384 353 
Rail shipments... 240 133 31 : 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) | 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... i. . aaa 962 
No. 1 northern..1,467 Kota .......... 57 
No. 2 northern..1,846 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 229 White spring... 62 
No. : northern..1,103 Others ......... 6,815 
eS errr 905 Private 10,455 
No. $ Terre yey 295 —_—_— 
WG. © wsccscceve 271 Week. ccccves 24,596 
PROG scccsevesen 110 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
i, 3 Jee ee. GH cvnccnsvee 444 
Ne. 8 OG. Wievaces 146 Private ........ 1,292 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 5 
OO are 117 WEEE 2.0 ccncscteee 
a 68 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 27, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Changes 





Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 28, 
Wheat— Nov. 27 vious week 1925 
United States*... 78,412 +11 49,774 
United Statesf... 2,923 —64 2,912 
PP 119,790 +4,979 103,584 
BRRREE sccceson 201,125 +4,926 156,270 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WOUND esvchovese $43,100 —2,800 40,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
POCRIS wocccccecs 244,225 +2,126 196,870 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
BOUND cscccesess $2,219 —192 3,137 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
ED 66 cvevede’ 62,206 +678 81,984 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
———_United States——___—__, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
WE Beoteces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
OMe, 3 aioe 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,676,000 
Sept. 1..... 69,728,000 3,166,000 72,884,000 
Ge Es axcess 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 6 .... 78,415,000 38,454,000 81,869,000 
Nov. 13 .... 79,420,000 3,288,000 82,708,000 
Nov. 20 78,401,000 2,987,000 81,388,000 
Nov. 27 78,412,000 2,923,000 81,335,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
. ee 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 46,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
ee’ Bscves 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Week ending— 
Nov. 6.... 95,051,000 176,920,000 42,000,000 
Nov. 13....108,009,000 190,717,000 44,100,000 
Nov. 20....114,811,000 196,199,000 45,900,000 
Nov. 27....119,790,000 201,125,000 43,100,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
July 1 ....109,686,000 dr“ ending— 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Nov. - 218,920,000 
Sept. -133,277,000 Nov. 3. . - 234,817,000 
Oct. 1..... 170,478,000 Nov. 20...242,099,000 
Nov. 27...244,226,000 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


_ Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Nov. 20— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .535,000 418,000 542,000 
CO See 99,207 30,093 117,967 
BOE 60a tb cnuecace 6,320 7,640 2,235 

Stocks on Nov. 20— 

At terminals ........ 81,388 62,511 104,275 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit.139,650 144,395 128,093 
Week's increase ..... 3,974 GCs seees 
Week's decrease ..... Fim’ > estes 6,389 





Pittsburgh.—Moderate activity charac- 
terized the oats market last week. Of- 
ferings were light. Quotations, Dec. 4: 
No, 2 white 55c bu, No. 3 white 5lc. 

Nashville——Light demand is reported 
for oats, with liberal stocks. The market 
is higher. Quotations, Dec. 4: No. 8 
white 5314%4c bu, No. 4 white 511, c. 
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FLAXSEED “ PRODUCTS 


Harvesting of flax has begun in Ar- 
gentina, but private estimators reduced 
their forecasts of yield in that country 
and suggested that the heavy rains there 
might lower the quality. Argentine port 
stocks declined 200,000 bus last week. 
Shipments for the week fell off, however, 
with 368,000 bus destined for the Unit- 
ed States. 

Minneapolis. — Demand for linseed 
meal was fair last week, crushers re- 
port, the market showing a firmer ten- 
dency thus far this week. A feature of 
the situation is the absence of stocks. 
Prices havé been well maintained dur- 
ing the past few weeks. A curtailment 
in mill production is expected after Jan. 
1, and this, coupled with the cold weath- 
er, is expected to result in a substan- 
tial price advance. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $44 ton, $45 at 
Chicago, $44.50 at Toledo, and $44 at 
Buffalo. 

The export market is erratic, with 
buyers of linseed cake showing no in- 
terest one day and completely reversing 
their attitude on the following. Prices 
are up $1. Linseed cake for January- 
February shipment is quoted at $37.50 
ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -————Duluth———~ 
Track Poarr. Track Dec. 








Nov. 30 ..$2.19 2.16% 2.20 2.15% 2.23 
Dec. 1 2.20% 2.18% 2.2 2.16% 2 
Dec. 2 . 2.23 2.21 3 2.19 

Se eer 2.19% 
Dec. 4 ... r4 2.20% 

Dec. 6 ... 2.21% 3 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
4, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


-~Recelpts --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 5,779 7,213 1,376 1,804 
OS gg Te 6.220 7,791 3,939 6,647 
Totals -.ee11,999 15,004 6,315 8,461 
Duluth—tTraders construed the flax- 


seed situation as bullish, and generally 
favored the buying side last week, with 
the result that quotations advanced. On 
Dec. 4, May was 84%4,c up and January 
5'%c, against Nov. 27. Deliveries on 
December contracts were fair and lake- 
and-rail shipments reached 1,355,161 bus. 
Slowing down of receipts, narrowing cash 
offerings, brought about more quiet trad- 
ing conditions in the cash market. Choice 
No. 1 spot closed at a 10c premium over 
December on Dec. 4, the ordinary bring- 
ing the contract figure and wet, poor 
stuff workable only at varied discounts, 
depending on its fitness for crushing 
purposes. 

Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal is 
spotted, although there has been a slight 
improvement in sales. Concessions of- 
fered by resellers resulted in some busi- 
ness, but buyers as a rule only took 
single car lots. Meal was quoted, Dec. 4, 
at $44.50@45 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There has been little or 
no change in the linseed meal situation, 
The call is quiet and offerings moderate, 
so that prices are hardly as firm as be- 
fore, and some quotations have been 
made at a shade lower in order to effect 
a sale. Inquiry has fallen off, but mills 
continue to be fairly well supplied with 
shipping instructions. Quotation, Dec. 
1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed sales were light 
last week, and stocks in the hands of 
consumers are ample. Prices are slightly 
higher. Quotation, Dec. 4, $46.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices were 
slightly easier last week, but closed at 
the previous week’s basis with the strong- 
er feed market. Quotations, Dec. 4: 34 
per cent, $43 ton; 31 per cent, $41.50. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
not brisk. Regular buyers are making 
their usual purchases, but the total vol- 
ume of sales is rather small. Prices are 
considered high. On Dec. 4 the quota- 
tion was unchanged at $45 ton, in new 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., Canadian mill 
points. 

Boston.—A fair demand for linseed 
meal prevailed last week, with mill of- 
ferings light and small local stocks re- 
ported. On Dec. 4 Buffalo shippers of- 
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fered 34 per cent at $48.70 ton, in sacks, 
Boston points, shipment first half Janu- 
ary, with a little for prompt shipment 
at $48.20. Edgewater shippers offered 
82 per cent in a small way at $46@49 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points. 

Winnipeg.—Offerings of linseed cake 
and meal are readily absorbed by local 
sales. Mills are getting abundant sup- 
plies of flaxseed, but much of it is damp 
and requires considerable conditioning. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 4: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and 


meal $44. Demand for flaxseed has been 
dull and featureless. Crushers have 
shown little interest, and, with generous 
offerings, prices have shown further 
weakness. Quotation, Dec. 4, $1.89 bu. 





Minneapolis.—Eastern millers are still 
able to undersell northwestern and, con- 
sequently, latter are not getting what 
they consider is their share of the cur- 


rent business. Local mills, however, hold 
their asking prices firm and are able to 
pick up a little new business daily. Pure 
white rye flour is quoted at $5.65@5.75 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium at 
$5.10@5.20, and pure dark at $4@4.15. 

Duluth—The advance in rye prices 
caused no improvement in outside de- 
mand for flour. Sales continue scattered 
in small lots. In some cases buyers made 
low offers, but the mill price trend was 
upward, Quotations, Dec. 4, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.95 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $3.65; 
No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $4.95. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,175 bbls flour, compared with 
9,204 in the previous week, 

Chicago.—The only change in the rye 
situation is the disappearance of price 
cutting. Some mills that had been selling 
at almost any price have had trouble 
with bakers, and although this situation 
has been corrected, mills do not seem so 
anxious to sell cheaply. New business is 
very quiet, sales being widely scattered 
and in small amounts. Directions are 
fair. The local output totaled 8,000 bbls, 
against 6,400 the previous week. White 
was quoted, Dec. 4, 
jute, medium $5.20@5.35, and dark $4.25 
@A.50, 

Milwaukee.—A small but steady busi- 
ness is passing in rye flour, mostly in 
mixed cars. Inquiry has improved, how- 
ever, and with the market in a more 
favorable price position, the trade looks 
for considerable activity before Jan. 1. 
While wheat was advancing 4@5c bu in 
the cash market last week, rye gained 
only lc, emphasizing the relative econ- 
omy of rye as a bread grain. Rye flour 
prices are firmer. Quotations, Dec. 4: 
fancy patent $5.80@5.90 bbl, pure white 
$5.65@5.75, pure medium $5.50@5.60, and 
dark $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, 

Baltimore.—Rye flour, while held high- 
er by the mills, fails to arouse the slight- 
est interest of local buyers. Nominal 
quotations, Dec. 4: white patent, $5.75@ 
6 bbl; dark, $4.40@4.65. 

New York.—Buyers’ ideas are 25@50c 
below mills’ prices, with the result that 
rye flour business is spotty. White pat- 
ent was quoted, Dec. 4, at $6@6.25 bbl. 

Philadelphia.—The rye flour market is 
firmer under light offerings and a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, Dec. 4, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
$6.25@6.50 for white, $6@6.25 for me- 
dium, and $5.75@6 for dark. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour is in light demand. 
Prices are slightly easier. Quotations, 
Dec. 4: white rye $6.10@6.20 bbl, and 
dark $4.75@4.85, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week, the bulk being in small lots. 
Bakers report sales of rye bread much 
improved, Quotations, Dec. 4, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: pure white $5.75@6 bbl, 
medium $5@5.50, and dark $3.75@4, 

Toronto.—Rye flour is steady and un- 
changed, with a good demand. On Dec. 
4 the quotation was $6.20 bbl, in two 
98-lb jute bags, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points; less than car lots at same 
price, but the terms are f.o.b., point of 
shipment. 


at $5.65@5.80 bbl, . 


Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Demand for corn is im? 
proved, but exports are less. The move- 
ment through this port was only 13,665 
bus last week, 11,265 of which went to 
Cuba. Quotations, Dec. 2: No. 2 yellow 
90c bu, No. 3 yellow 89c; No. 2 white 
90c, No. 3 white 89c; yellow chops, $1.70 
per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $1.60; standard 
meal, $1.85. 


Atlanta.—Stocks in the hands of buy- 
ers are exceptionally low. Business, 
however, is below normal for this time 
of the year, principally due, it is be- 
lieved, to the low cotton prices, The 
outlook, however, is fairly good for early 
in the new year. Collections are excep- 
tionally slow, and do not seem to prom- 
ise any early improvement. Prices are a 
little higher, but brokers do not look for 
any further increases. 


Nashville.—Corn trade continued light 
last week. Crop reports show that pro- 
duction of coarse grains this year in 
southern states showed an increase over 
last year, running into millions of bush- 
els, and this local crop will have impor- 
tant influence on shipping for some time. 
Offerings, however, are reported light. 
Prices were higher last week. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 4: No. 2 white 7914@81%c 
bu, and No. 3 white 754%,@77%4c. Mod- 
erate demand is reported for corn meal. 
Quotations, Dec. 4: bolted, cloth or paper 
bags, $1.90@2 per 100 lbs. Prices are 
somewhat irregular at grist mills, while 
being readjusted to the new crop. 


Memphis.—Receipts of corn are still 
light, although they would be larger if 
dealers would encourage shipments. The 
outlet is still limited, as home supplies 
are large and quality excellent. Corn 
meal is selling slowly, home production 
being large. Cream, basis 24’s, was quot- 
ed at $3.40@3.50, on Dec. 3. 

St. Louis.—Only a very limited supply 
of old corn on sale, scarcity strengthen- 
ing the market. New crop met a good 
demand, from industries chiefly, while old 
was readily disposed of to local buyers 
and mills. Receipts last week were 163 
cars, against 113 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Dec. 4: No. 2 yellow 80c bu, 
No. 3 yellow 77c, No. 4 yellow 76c, No. 6 
yellow 664%,c; No. 3 white 73c, No. 4 
white 7lc., 





Kansas City—Cash prices, Dec. 4: 
white corn, No. 2 7442@75%ec bu, No. 3 
13Y2@T4¥ec, No. 4 71@73c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 7742@78%c, No. 4 
744,@7642c; mixed corn, No. 2 7442@ 
T5\ec, No. 3 734%2@T4ec, No. 4 71@73c; 
cream meal, $3.60 bbl, cotton 24's; corn 
bran, $27 ton; hominy feed, $27. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods has 
picked up again, and mill representatives 
are doing a satisfactory business. Corn 
flour was quoted, Dec. 4, at $2.10 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $1.90, cream meal 
$1.90, and hominy $1.90. The cash corn 
market was not so strong as in previous 
weeks, but demand continued fairly ac- 
tive. Industries, elevators, and shippers 
were in the market. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 76c bu, No. 3 mixed 721,c, No. 
6 mixed 64@7lc; No. 2 yellow 764%4@ 
774%4,c, No, 3 yellow 72@764c, No. 4 yel- 
low 71@75c, No. 6 yellow 64@71\,c; 
No. 4 white 74c, No. 6 white 6314,@70c. 

Milwaukee.—Sparse offerings of corn 
and an excellent demand, local and ship- 
ping, pressed values upward 3@4c bu 
during the past week. The cash basis 
continued strong, and movement of op- 
tions found sample values always a little 
in advance. Receipts were 24 Cars, 
against 16 in the previous week and 151 
a year ago. Closing quotations, Dec. 4: 
No. 2 yellow, 80@801,c bu; No. 2 white, 
79@80c; No. 2 mixed, 78@80c. 


Minneapolis.—Supplies of corn are at 
last overtaking demand, and prices are 
a little easier. Receipts for some time 
have been liberal, New corn is of good 
color. The bulk of arrivals are damp, 
insuring plenty of work for driers. Ship- 
ping inquiry still fair. No. 2 yellow is 
quoted at 4@5c bu over the Chicago 
December option; No. 8 yellow, 2@4c 
over; No. 4 yellow, 2c under to 2c over; 
No. 5 yellow, 3@7c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 4 








was 74@79c; the closing price on Dec. 
6 was 7742@79%ec. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 7 at $4.45 
@4.50 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $4.35 
@4.40. 


Buffalo—The country movement is 
light, and there is good demand for all 
grades. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 4, No. 3 yellow, 835%c bu. 


Baltimore.—Corn was steady and quiet, 
with contract grade Still not quoted. Ar- 
rivals included 32,995 bus by rail and 
1,214 by boat. New corn has begun to 
come to market. Sales reported for the 
week were confined to a few parcel lots 
of new and old southern white and yel- 
low at 80c delivered. Domestic old No. 
2 yellow, track, on Dec. 4, was nom- 
inally quoted at 88c, or unchanged from 
the prévious week. New cob corn in 
car lots was quoted at $3.15@3.20 bbl. 
Corn meal is easier and less active at 
$2@2.15 per 100 lbs, while hominy and 
grits are also weaker and harder to 
move at $2.10@2.25. 


Boston.—There is a good demand for 
hominy feed, with offerings moderate and 
prices higher. Gluten feed and gluten 
meal steady, with moderate offerings and 
fair demand. Corn meal in better de- 
mand, with higher prices. Corn for 
shipment advanced, with a quiet demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 4: hominy feed, $35.50 
ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten feed, $34.90; 
gluten meal, $45.65; granulated yellow 
corn meal, $2.35 per 100 lbs; bolted corn 
meal, $2.30; feeding meal and cracked 
corn, $1.90; No. 2 yellow corn for ship- 
ment, all-rail, 96@98c bu; No. 3 yellow, 
94@96c; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow 93 
@95c, No. 3 yellow 91@94c. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were active 
last week, and demand was brisk. Offer- 
ings were liberal, and found ready tak- 
ers. Quotations, Dec. 4, old crop: No. 
2 yellow 85c bu, and No. 3 yellow 84c. 


San Francisco.—Little California corn 
has been offered, due to heavy rains. 
Eastern corn is ruling at present, with a 
meager demand, at $1.90 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, for No. 2 yellow. A cargo of 
Argentine corn arrived in San Francisco 
last week, the quality of which was very 
poor. The milo and Egyptian corn mar- 
ket is weak, rains delaying the harvest 
in California. Cheap eastern sorghums 
have kept the price of local stuff down. 
Quotations, Dec. 3: milo, $1.50 per 100-Ib 
sack; Egyptian, $1.90. 
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Toronto.—Mills offering oat products 
say business is fairly active. Colder 
weather and other influences are stimu- 
lating demand. Competition for the 
available business is keen, and price cut- 
ting is common where desirable orders 
are to be had. Standard brands of rolled 
oats were reduced 25c on Nov. 80, and 
are still on that basis. Quotations, Dec. 
4: rolled oats $7 bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered; straight cars to 
jobbers, $6.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Satisfactory sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal were reported by west 
ern millers last week. Demand for do 
mestic consumption is about normal for 
the time of year, and export business, 
while not extremely large, is steady. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
5: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.75, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business in rolled oats i 
reported good for packages as well as for 
bulk goods. Prices are lower. Quota 
tions, Dec. 3, $3.35 per 90-lb jute bag, 
and oatmeal 10 per cent more, both sub- 
ject to 1 per cent cash discount. 


Boston.—A quiet demand exists for 
oatmeal, with the market openly un- 
changed but some receivers offering a 
cut prices. Rolled was quoted on Dec. 
4 at $2.90, with cut and ground at $3.19, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in small sup 
ply and firmer, influenced by the strengt': 
of raw material, but demand is only 
moderate. Quotations, Dec. 4, $3.10@ 
3.30 per 90-lb sack for ground. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 7 at $2.72% per 90 lbs. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














Alabama 


W. S. Garfield has moved the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Dothan, to new 
quarters. 

Arthur Cahn, Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, Opelika, is bankrupt. 

The American Bakeries Co., Healey 
Building, Atlanta, reports that construc- 
tion of a second unit as an addition to 
its plant at Birmingham, Ala., has be- 
gun, the additional plant to represent an 
investment of about $100,000. 


Arkansas 


The Fort Smith Biscuit Co. and the 
Edmondson Baking Co., Fort Smith, are 
to operate a joint machine shop and 
warehouse for the storage and repair of 
motor trucks. 

Harry Beckman, Sulphur Springs, has 
sold his bakery to C. W. Schoonover, op- 
erator of the Home Bakery at that place, 
and the two will be consolidated. 


California 


H. S. Brietigam has opened a whole- 
sale and retail grain, hay and feed busi- 
ness at Lemoore. 

W. B. Robertson has purchased Ham- 
mer’s Bakery, Morgan Hill. 

The Holsclaw Fuel and Storage Yards, 
Auburn, has taken over the feed and 
coal business of Lukens & Sons. 

The Fall River Milling Co., Fall River 
Mills, has incorporated for $50,000 and 
purchased the Florin mill there from the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The prin- 
cipal directors are Fred Knock and A. 
E. Royce. New machinery will be in- 
stalled and flour again manufactured 
in the plant, which has been idle for 
some time. 

Archie S. Campbell has opened the 
Ideal Bakery, Marysville. 

The Snow System Bakery, 1046 Main, 
Napa, has been sold by Edgar Case to 
Joseph Green. 

Thomas Fee, formerly a baker at the 
Washington Market Bakery, Oakland, 
has opened a bakery at 5509 Telegraph 
Avenue, that city. 

R. Gartrell, formerly foreman at the 
Grand Avenue Bakery, Berkeley, has 
purchased the Solano Bakery, 1741 So- 
lano Avenue, from P. Tengval. 

Fire starting from undetermined origin 
in the feed and fuel yard of J. S. Guer- 
in, 716 Folsom Street, San Francisco, 
did $10,000 damage. 

Josef Pomerantz, 717 Fourth Street, 
Santa Rosa, has opened the Golden 
Grain Bakery. 

Frank Carello has purchased the City 
of Paris Bakery, 461 Cortland Avenue, 
San Francisco, from Marie Lescloupe. 

E. Friedrichs, proprietor of the Cot- 
tage Bakery, Hayward, has installed new 
equipment. 

William A. Swanson has purchased the 
interests of Krok Bros. in the Better 
Bread Bakery, Turlock. 

H. Lundberg has opened the Golden 
Poppy Bakery, 900 Irving Street, San 
Francisco. 

Steffan’s Bakery, 102 Orange Street, 
Redlands, has been sold to Louis Regis 
and brother. The new owners plan to 
install electrically operated equipment. 

Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, cooky and 
cracker manufacturers, wholesale gro- 
cers, etc., celebrated the thirty-ninth an- 
niversary. of their founding with a 
Thanksgiving dinner to employees. 


Florida 

The Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, 
will build a $15,000 addition, to be used 
is a bakery. 

C. H. Fuchs, of the Homestead (Fla.) 
Bakery, will install equipment to care 
for his business, which is said to have 
increased 150 per cent in 60 days. 

Philip James has opened a Mary 
Gould Cake Shop at. 728 Northeast Sec- 
md Avenue, Miami. This has no con- 
nection with the shop of the same name 
it Miami Beach, owned by Louis Blum, 
of which Mr. James was a former owner. 


Illinois 
The Dubuque Bread Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 
J. B. Thornton and Archie C. Thomas 
have opened the French Pastry Shop, 


Pana. The equipment of the Barton 
Bakery was purchased. 


Indiana 


The Milroy (Ind.) Bakery has been 
purchased by C. A. Wiley, of Holton. 

The Dougherty Cake Products, Inc., 
Muncie, organized by Dougherty Bros., 
is capitalized at $75,000. 

The Hoffman Bread and Pastry Shop, 
East Pearl Street, Batesville, has been 
opened. 

The Carlisle (Ind.) Bakery has been 
sold by Mrs. Gaynell Morgan to H. H. 
Hill. He will continue also his bakery 
at Shelbugn. 

The Walkerton (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
incorporated. Officers are W. A. End- 
ley president, M. M. Foster vice presi- 
dent, B. I. Holser treasurer, and Harold 
Cripe secretary and manager. 


lowa 


Nathan Caplan will continue to oper- 
ate the Independent Bakery, 318 School 
Street, Des Moines, Albert Greenberg 
having retired. 

The Conlon Bakery, Mallard, has been 
purchased by C. B. Bappe. 

The National Biscuit Co. has estab- 
lished a distributing center at 111 South 
Madison Avenue, Mason City, in charge 
of W. S. Taylor. 

Walter E. Stafford has opened the 
Stafford Bakery, Muscatine. 

E. R. Calhoon has opened a feed store 
at Stuart. 

Albert Jelinek has opened a bakery at 
Twelfth Street and Seventh Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, in the former location 
of the Sanitary Bakery. 

W. G. Winter, flour and feed mer- 
chant, Webster City, aged 64, died Nov. 
26, of heart disease. 

Basil Confare has opened a bakery at 
Manchester. 

C. S. Mooney has purchased a bakery 
at Sheffield. 


Kansas 


Charles Middleton has purchased the 
interest of R. F. Hesler in the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Clay Center. 

The West Side Bakery, Columbus, has 
moved next door to its former location, 
and has installed new equipment. 

C. E. Woodson has purchased the bak- 
ery of Maloney & Son, Hope. 

The Peerless Bakery, Manhattan, 
owned and operated for the past 10 
years by J. A. Backman, has been sold 
to Shinn & Shay, of Miltonvale, Kansas, 
for $10,000. It is located at 226 Poyntz, 
and will continue at its present loca- 
tion. Mr. Backman is retiring from ac- 
tive work. 

Maine 


The Oldtown (Maine) Bakéry Co., 
Jones Taylor, proprietor, has *reopened 
on Water Street. 


Maryland 


The American Stores Co., a Philadel- 
phia concern operating a chain of stores 
here, is reported to have purchased a 
building site at Lafayette Avenue and 
Smallwood Street, adjoining the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks, on which it will 
erect a re-enforced concrete warehouse 
to contain about 50,000 square feet of 
floor space and to cost approximately 
$100,000. The company maintains its 
own bakery. 

J. R. Hudgins & Co., grain, hay and 
feed, Baltimore, are winding up their af- 
fairs preparatory to going out of busi- 
ness. 

The new Baltimore plant of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Baltimore, is receiving 
its delivery wagons and otherwise pre- 
paring for its opening. 


Massachusetts 


The E. C. Hall Co., wholesale grocer, 
Boston, has opened a branch office and 
warehouse at Hyannis. 

The Polish Co-operative Bakery Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, will build a $16,000 
bakery. 

The Mount Auburn Pastry Shop has 
opened at Watertown. 


Edgar Bergeron’s Bakery, 256 Main — 


Street, Malden, was damaged by fire. 
The George P. Frost Last Co, has sold 


to Friend Bros., Melrose, a large tract 
of land on Eastern Avenue, Malden. 
They are building a large factory to 
operate in conjunction with their bak- 
eries in Lowell and Lynn. 

The Continental Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the entire property on Lowell 
Street, Somerville, formerly owned by 
George H. Sweetnam, which consists of 
84,000 feet of land and a four-story 
building. It is understood that the com- 
pany will erect a bakery plant. 

The Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, its 
five affiliated companies and 10 retail 
branches, comprising one of the largest 
grain and feed dealing organizations in 
New England, celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary of entering the grain business 
on Nov. 26, with a trade convention at 
the City Club, attended by 120 em- 
ployees. 

Michigan 

John Schleicher has repurchased the 
Quality Bakery, Niles, from John Nolke. 

Herman Doerr has sold the Doerr 
Bakery, Cass City, to Carl Almer, of 
Detroit. 

M. T. Davis and A. M. Leach have 
purchased the bakery of O. A. Gordon, 
Fenton. 

William Hendrickson has sold his in- 
terest in the Finnish American Baking 
Co., Houghton, to Oscar Niemitalo. The 
latter, with Joseph Asiala an equal part- 
ner, will continue the business under 
the same name. 

The Muskegon (Mich.) Wholesale 
Co. has been organized by retail grocers 
of that city, and will be incorporated 
for $50,000. The officers are J. O. Berg- 
lund president, Ole Peterson vice presi- 
dent, S. M. Mangleson secretary, and 
Ingwald Olson treasurer. The buyer is 
John Hodson. The company has pur- 
chased a warehouse and _ additional 
ground space. 

Minnesota 

The new elevator to be erected for the 
Moorhead (Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. will include a large warehouse for 
flour and feed, and a feed grinding plant 
as auxiliary buildings, 

Andrew Wells has opened a bakery at 
Wells. 

Mississippi 

Wray Bowie has opened a bakery at 
2204 Washington Street, Vicksburg. 

W. H. Goodwin and Lee Elliott have 
opened a bakery at Water Valley. 

The City Bakery Co., Brookhaven, will 
rebuild its plant at an early date. 

Missouri 

George Wittlinger has closed his bak- 
ery at 115 South Ohio Avenue, Sedalia. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Bread Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $200,000. 


Montana 
The Eggenberger Bakery, Inc., Har- 
lowton, has been incorporated for $25,000 
by A. D. Eggenberger, L. E. Campbell 
and W. E. Jones. 


Nebraska 


The Central City (Neb.) Bakery has 
been sold by Bowman Bros. to Charles 
Jones, of York. 

Leo Turner has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Clifton Clark, in the 
Butterfly Bakery, North Loup. 

The bakery of Suder & Son, Columbus, 
suffered $15,000 damage by fire. 

Mrs. B. F. Pearson, who has operated 
the Haigler (Neb.) Bakery for eight 
months, has sold the business to Wil- 
lard Cooper. 


New Jersey 


James Coufes has opened the Park 
Bakery on South Street, Morristown. 


New York 

Chris Riechert has opened the Fed- 
eral Bakery, 80 Genesee Street, Auburn. 

Henry Kuntz, Cherry Creek, has sold 
his bakery to Ernest Messner. 

Gertrude F. Chesswas, a baker at 
84-15 Grand Avenue, Astoria, L. I., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

The Ferrick Bakery, 166-05 Jamaica 
Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., burned. 





North Carolina 

Zindell’s Bakery, Asheville, is erecting 
a new building. 

Mrs. J. S. Hunter has opened the Joy- 
zelle Bake Shop, Hendersonville. 

The Sunrise Bakery, Mount Airy, is a 
voluntary bankrupt on petition filed py 
J. B. and W. C. Banner. Assets are 
listed at $5,224, liabilities $8,564. 

Ohio 


G. B. Quimby & Sons, Uhrichsville, are 
building an addition to their bakery. 


Oklahoma 

E. A. Hanson, of Texhoma, has pur- 
chased the Boise City (Okla.) Bakery 
from James Overstreet, and renamed it 
the City Bakery. 

Sherman Pemberton has built an addi- 
tion to the City Bakery, Poteau. 

The Hardeman-King Co., Oklahoma 
City, flour and feed, and the Newton 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. were 
among recent applicants to’ the state 
board of agriculture for permits to sell 
mixed feeds in Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania 

The Bernard Schmidt Baking Co., 
owner of the Mulgrew Bakery, Carlisle, 
which was burned, will rebuild at once. 


The loss was estimated at more than 
$25,000. 
A. J. MeQuiggan has disposed of his 


grocery business, 118 Braddock Avenue, 
Braddock, to John Matta. Mr. Me- 
Quiggan will continue in the feed and 
grain business at 116 Braddock Avenue. 

The William Irwin Arbuckle Co., 
wholesale grocer and dealer in bakers’ 
supplies, etc., held open house in its new 
building, 144-48 West Thirteenth Street, 
Erie, on Nov. 80, 

The Heebner Bakery, Phoenixville, has 
been purchased by W. J. Bickel. 

The Maier Bakery, Reading, has 
opened a branch store at 3820 North 
Ninth Street. 

Miss Mary Sterner, Sunbury, has 
opened a bakeshop in the Rea & Derick 
Building. 

William S. Budroe has closed his bak- 
ery at Sunbury, and moved the equip- 
ment to his plant at Mahanoy City. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Philadelphia has formed a co-operative 
buying corporation, capitalized at $100,- 
000, of which amount the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co, donated $50,000. The board of 
directors includes John H. Johnson, 7169 
Germantown Avenue, Walter C. Yoder, 
4415 Lancaster Avenue, Arthur L. Rob- 
inson, 60 Manheim Street, Joseph Cher- 
ry, 5200 Pulaski Avenue, George Shaw, 
6217 Woodland Avenue, William Math- 
ewson, Walter M. Buck and Harry Clay- 
ton, 

A Pennsylvania charter has’ been 
granted to the Edward Henning Co., 
Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh, to engage in 
the buying and selling of feed. Incor- 
porators are Edward, Anna R., and 
Helen L. Henning. 

The South Tenth Street branch of the 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, was visited by burglars on Nov. 28 
and damaged by fire on the same day. 

The Tasty Baking Co. will erect a fac- 
tory at Hunting Park and McMichael 
Avenue, Philadelphia, to cost $350,000. 

C. W. Wagar & Co., Philadelphia, feed 
merchants, have moved to more conven- 
ient offices at 405 Bourse Building. 

Tennessee 

Ragland, Potter & Co., operating a 
chain of six wholesale grocery stores at 
Cookeville and other Tennessee towns, 
has purchased the business of the Haile- 
Hensley Wholesale Grocery Co., Cooke- 
ville. 

The H. G. Hill Co., operating 500 re- 
tail grocery stores in Nashville and 
other southern cities, celebrated its thir- 
ty-first birthday last week. 


Texas 

Peizer Bros., of Taylor, have pur- 
chased the Bertram (Texas) Bakery 
from J. B. Hightower, 

A_ $50,000 unit is to be the first section 
of a plant to be constructed at El 
Campo, by the Elco Mixed Feed Co., to 
replace the one that burned recently. 
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GERMAN DEMAND GROWS FOR ed a royal charter of incorporation to strict the future aggregation of large AUSTRALIAN MILLERS SEEK 


the college. An endowment fund is be- estates, and to provide for the assess- 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FEEDS _ ing raised, which now amounts to £96,- ment and collection of taxes imposed on TO CURB PRICE CUTTING 
000. The college combines research and certain lands by the large estates taxa- 
Wasurnorton, D. C.—Demand for spe- training, and supplies the great need of tion act of 1926.’ The measifre is re- 
cially prepared, proprietary or mixed trained tropical agriculturists. Students garded as the most important piece of 
feeds is beginning to make itself felt in from the college are now working in the legislation affecting land matters ever 
Germany, according to William E. Nash, gudan, Uganda, South Africa, the Gold introduced into the New South. Wales 
assistant trade commissioner at Berlin. (Coast, Nyasaland and Ceylon, and the state parliament. 
Production of these feeds within Ger- aim is to establish similar colleges in 
many is small, because it is hampered by other parts of the empire. The col- 


MeELsBourNeE, Vicror1a, Nov. 6.—At the 
annual meeting of the Federal Council 
of Flour Mill Owners of Australia, held 
in June, proposals were made that mill- 
ers form a federal company to deal with 
the surplus flour of member mills, with 
the primary object of preventing or re- 








legal restrictions. Imports also are  jege ig filled to capacity and an enlarge- LOWER BREAD CONSUMPTION ducing cutthroat competition in over-sea 
small, being es ma ty with —- by ment scheme is on foot. IN AUSTRALIA IS NOTED trade. CPC TIN ites 
> . ; rom ) : 
Tiesenach, wilh a taal eaanitt: fomn the wdie Mexzourne, Vicrortia, Oct. 29.—A mat- a Paces og Seetlinen et = ‘mill- 
United States. Headquarters for trad- pppoe ero algeaiag ee ae ge 7 ter which is occasioning considerable owners’ organizations in the different 
Grascow, Scottanp, Nov. 15.—Study- concern among Australian bakers is the states have been held, and the various 


ing and production are in Hamburg. : é er i 
g. eel nour in fortes atetes. that. ony ing pets perl tt pg gg Bites declining consumption of bread in the tate bodies are negotiating. So far, 
party desiring to produce mixed feeds which North yp pene nn red to shi Phe commonwealth, Only 12 yaar ana, _ however, no decision has been reached, 
for cattle or dairy cows within the limits Ji. o¢ Scottish importers is that ene. average family took 4 lbs brea , ie and there is now a growing feeling of 
of Germany must gbtain permission from : F P : the average now is only 2 to 2% Ibs. uncertainty as to whether or not satis- 
+a ; dian holders appear to have overdone Bakers are of the opinion that consum 
the ministry of feed and agriculture. A : : ' ats me OF np- factory arrangements can be made. 

y : > their holding. The Australian crop 4; can be increased b resentin ; aay 
chemical analysis of the materials used eatiines tb amie Tani anak: tae ion n , op ty fs A & Most millers appear to agree that it is 
and a sworn statement to the effect that E k weet li I il The fi bread to the consumers In & more @ trac- distinctly detrimental to the trade that 

weeks earlier than normally. e first tive form, and action is likely to be tak- ome millers should quote unduly low 





not more than three component elements - : 5 : ge 
have been employed must accompany the iotiaes te hes ae hed por yon en with that end in view. prices which are unwarranted, and tend 
request. Consumers buy their feeds fyom tina can send, it is suggested that Can- mmaien Gn LavEneeee, WELiEn to make trade unprofitable, and that this 
wholesalers who purchase from import die enih te bs i t ffort z practice can only be prevented by con- 
sin Hi ‘eed should be packed ught to Dave: made greater elorts Laverroot, Enc., Nov. 15.—J. H. Al- Quoting busi “yee . 
ers in Hamburg. Feed shoul I hip bef. the St. I . : ucting business through a single organi 
in sacks of 110 lt to ship before the St. Lawrence season Jen, Liverpool manager for W. Vernon zation. The trouble relates almost en- 
. a .x closed.. Though markets here are bare & Sons, Ltd., flour miller, died on Nov. : ‘ , os 
’ . tirely to the trade with Egypt, which is 


i ts f the ; bg A c 
Uited Deltes lanes Genatilee of atten: of supplies, no one is disposed to buy, 6, He was apparently in his usual good Australia’s most important market for 
- L pres al cake, linseed cake, and as it is expected that both freights health on the previous day, and his sud- surplus flour 
see re ga = Shell anim Qe Senn and wheat will ease further with the defi- den death came as a great shock to his , 
coconut cake, corn ’ * nite settlement of the coal strike, no one _ yysiness associates and friends. 














For speciall repared or proprietary .. }, ; , 
feeds, ene is the greatest rival of la fl a sg hin te By an enter VALUE OF PORRIDGE IS 
the United States. —? ; Sane Sear Aeon QUESTIONED BY FADDISTS 
AGRARIAN BILLS IN AUSTRALIA cosa cd 500° tha, Saoaing cvumtrics ct  Ga.ataoy, Béeizasre, ‘Nov, 15-—-3t hes 
. ~ Mesourne, Victoria, Nov. 6.—Five origin: been assumed that porridge, as a diet in 
FOOD AND COOKERY gee out of the six states in Australia are now eee as eee th. Scotland, has ad its gf tek largely 
IS FEATURED IN LOND in the hands of labor governments. The United states— 1926 1926 1925 through the change in the working hours 
Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 19.—A food and South Australian government has an- Atlantic ........++. 10,251 4,494 8,737 jin shipyards and other concerns, and 
cookery exhibition was opened by Prin- nounced its intention to increase the land Fs sg oe 14,230 oan 6,274 through the decline in the purchasing 
cess Marie Louise, the aunt of King tax, and now the labor government of australia ... Lele 553 ... power of the masses, owing to trade de- 
George, on Nov. 12 at the Olympia, Lon- New South Wales has introduced a bill Argentina .. 11oTT gag Pression. Such a view made it likely 
don, to continue for one week. A simi- “to promote agricultural settlement and Gontinent ... 3020 .., that, with a trade recovery, porridge 
lar exhibition has been held annually the subdivision of large estates, to re- mgypt ............... 270 ... might again come into its own. 





for 29 years. But it appears that some people have 
This one was on a larger scale than — ————_____—_—__—— —— got it into their heads that porridge is 
ever before attempted. Food of every || || lacking in nutrition, and are prepared to 
description was on display, and every ’ : ‘ ara poe Eee preach this doctrine. A correspondent, 
vaney - ae oe ay a | pa, tte. ome Feo tas 200 in a orn to 
the finest efforts of the best hote aM a leading Scotch newspaper, makes ex- 
to those of the ordinary housewife and cellent comedy of the business. 
the army and navy cooks. In one sec- “My wife,” he writes, “attended a 
tion of the exhibition was a pecan sp meeting of ladies at which one of them 
school of boys who are being taught in imparted the information in a lecture 
the shipping federation’s nautical school that porridge, owing to the absence of 
all kinds of international cooking for vitamins in the oatmeal we buy today, is 
ocean liners. | valueless as an article of food. . I 
Different days were set aside for sec- am not conversant with vitamins, and 
tional exhibits. On one day the house- | while asking who or what these little 
wives showed their skill, on another the chaps are, I would like to be assured 
hospitals, and on another the army and | that in breaking my fast on porridge 
navy. The exhibition was organized by regularly during some 50 years I have 


the Universal Cookery and Food Asso- not unconsciously been starving my tis- 
ciation. sues and laying up for myself an awful 


future in a premature and decrepit old 
age. If the little beggars with the in- 
teresting name really are essential com- 
ponents of oatmeal, I would like to ask 
why do the millers go to the trouble of 
chasing them out? Would it not be sim- 
pler to allow them to remain?” 








BELGIANS PARTIALLY RESTRICTED 

Antwerp, Betoium, Nov. 15.—The re- 
cent restrictions in regard to bread flour 
and bread have in part been removed, 
but millers are still required to mix 15 
per cent foreign or home grown rye with 
imported wheat. Bakers also must mix 
a proportion of rye flour with any Amer- 
ican flour they use in their admixture. | 





DEATH OF GLASGOW GRAIN IMPORTER 
Gtascow, Scortanp, Nov. 15.—C. F. 

















It is expected, however, that these re- - Crichton, of C. F. Crichton & Co., prom- 
strictions soon will be entirely removed. inent in Scotch grain circles, died on 
HIS old water mill stands in the middle of a field at Milford-on-Sea, Nov. 11. Mr. Crichton began his career 

CHARTER FOR TROPICAL COLLEGE on the borders of the New Forest, England. Its wheel has been still with Berry, Barclay & Co., of Leith and 
Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 18—A _ college for many a day, but the mill is used as a place of storage by the adjacent London. When he came to Glasgow he 
was founded a few years ago, at the farm. The village undoubtedly took its name from its mill, which stands entered business on his own account. For 
suggestion of the late Lord Milner, in just off the main road, and close to the bridge over the little stream, which some years he served on the Clyde Navi- 
Trinidad, West Indies, for training stu- in olden days had to be forded. The mill stream is a most beautiful spot, gation Trustees, the body responsible for 
dents in tropical agriculture. This week luxuriantly overhung with trees and undergrowth, and the little plank the administration of the River Clyde, 
a luncheon was given in London in con- bridge and old sluice gate add to its charm. Milford is mentioned in the and he helped the grain trade and other 
nection with the college, at which the Domesday Book, and lies just opposite the Isle of Wight. It is still quite importers by looking after transport in- 
dominion prime ministers and represen- a primitive village, with no railway station, but with motoring and motor terests at the port. In 1917 he was ap- 
tatives attending the imperial confer- enterprise it is fast becoming a residential and seaside resort. pointed president of the Grain Trade 
ence were entertained, and at which it Benevolent Association. He was 74 years 

of age, and unmarried. 








was announced that the King had grant- 
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(Continued from page 968.) 
sending out diamond jets of water; the 
thunder of the bridge under the hoofs 
of horses, carrying sacks of grain slung 
before and behind their riders. And, as 
the evening sky deepens, near-by lights 
shine out from the trimly kept dwelling 
house of the miller—a cheerful, pleasant 
home, impressing you with a feeling of 
spotless cleanliness from the shining 


brass doorknocker, through the sitting | 


room with its stiff, leather-covered fur- 
niture, the brass tacks sparkling like so 
many stars, through the sand sprinkled 
hallway, and over the wooden floors that 
leave behind them an all-pervading faint, 
fragrant odor of soap and warm water. 

Martin Shellabarger prospered ac- 
cording to his times in a new country, 
although his riches were never great. 
His sons after him added to the develop- 
ment of the, by then, rather well-estab- 
lished state, and their sons took up the 
burden in turn. In 1831, Isaac and John, 
grandsons of Martin, were operating a 
waterpower mill further down the river. 
By this time the country was becoming 
so well settled that custom grinding was 
being displaced to some extent by the 
merchandising of flour. The Shella- 
barger family still have what is perhaps 
the oldest original flour order in exist- 
ence. It is dated Aug. 18, 1837, and 
calls for one barrel of “flower” to be de- 
livered by John Shellabarger to Henry 
McDarmon. Altogether, the family’s 
milling activities in Pennsylvania lasted 
90 years. 


N 1837 David Shellabarger was born, 

destined to be the real founder of the 
family’s milling fortune. He was a 
great-grandson of Martin. His father 
was not a miller, but a farmer, although 
he had some interest in the mill owned 
by his brothers, Isaac and John. David, 
with his seven brothers, helped his par- 
ents grasp their living from 75 acres of 
Pennsylvania soil. At times he helped 
out by teaming, or by working around 
his uncles’ mill. When he was 14 years 
old he was working 12 to 15 hours a day, 
either on the farm, in the mill, or 
handling a four- or six-horse team, 
riding one horse and controlling the 
others with a single guide line. The 
oldest boy was put to work early in 
those thrifty days, and David was the 
eldest of his seven brothers. 

Theoretically, he was privileged to go 
to school three months in the winter for 
a few years. Actually, his attendance 
was less, for his aid was often needed on 
the farm. Schooling was thought to be 
a good thing,—at least a boy should 
learn to “read, write and cipher,’—but 
neglect of farm work might put the 
corn crop in jeopardy, and the hams 
and bacon and side meat for next winter, 
and the corn bread for the entire year, 
and the feed for the horses and cows, im- 
periled as well. Thus, of necessity, was 
war declared on idleness. 

David Shellabarger helped his father 
run the old home place until he was 18 
years old, and the family, in spite of 
vicissitudes, managed always to forge a 
little ahead. There were lean times and 
fat, all depending on the weather, the 
rains or floods, how they worked, and 
what luck they had hunting and fishing 
in odd moments. There were times 
when they lived on the fat of the land 
and said God was good; other times 
when they just scraped along and said 
they hoped the next world would be 
better than this one. On the whole, they 
prospered moderately. 


UT a grown boy was expected to 

establish himself, and in 1855 a boy 
was considered grown at 18. At about 
that time the urge to migrate westward 
struck the people of Pennsylvania. New 
lands were being opened by the rail- 
roads, which had forged out as far as 
Hannibal, Mo. Two relatives had gone 
to Illinois and established a lumber busi- 
ness in Decatur with fair success. David 
wanted to follow them. He talked the 
matter over with his father, and the lat- 
ter agreed to loan him the $65 necessary 
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to make the trip, taking in return a note 
at 6 per cent interest. 

David Shellabarger was not a pioneer, 
for he made the entire trip to Decatur 
by train. Illinois, however, was not de- 
veloped. It was prairie and swamp land, 
infested with mosquitoes, prairie chick- 
ens, wild bees, malaria, ague and heavily 
veiled opportunities. In those days, 
however, the prairie was a marvelous 
thing, clothed with long, drooping 
grasses, dotted with flowers, gently roll- 
ing in waves as graceful as those of the 
sea. Beauty was even in the weeds and 
willows of the swamps. 

The 18-year-old boy did not turn his 
steps toward the country for which he 
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had been trained. He was apparently 
getting away from the soil. In the town 
of perhaps 1,000 people he took a job 
in his cousin’s lumber yard at $1.25 a 
day. His progress probably surprised 
him, for in a few months his cousin 
died. Among other obligations was one 
of $2,000 to David’s father, and there 
was nothing to do except to allow the 
son to assume the business and the obli- 
gations of his cousin. 

In three years, David paid off all his 
debts and sold the business at a good 
profit to himself. He naturally looked 
for an opportunity in another line of 
endeavor, and, although he was not a 
miller, reverted to the industry of old 





David Shellabarger’s Story of the Fire 


Martin and his uncles. He was helped 
in his decision by the fact that he was 
a $3.50 a week boarder (without chores) 
at the house of George Priest, who was 
miller for Henkle & Condell. One of 
the partners of this firm was in milling 
as a side line, and wished to sell. Priest 
had some money to invest, and so, with 
David Shellabarger and Henkle, he 
formed a new company to take over the 
mill, each man retaining a one third 
interest. The purchase price was $10,000. 
Two months later the plant was de- 
stroyed by fire. Of the $6,000 insur- 
ance, $1,500 proved to be with a wildcat 
company, and was worthless. The ma- 
terial progress of the three years of 
David Shellabarger’s business life was 
wiped out in a few hours. George Priest 
wanted to quit, but his partners re- 
strained him and they set themselves to 
the hard task of rebuilding. They sal- 
vaged part of the machinery, and recov- 
ered $4,500 on their insurance. As the 
plans began to form, David Shella- 
barger wrote the following letter to his 
father, under date of Aug. 1, 1859: 


Dear Father: I seat myself to let 
you know ‘the misfortune that hap- 
pened us on the night of 22nd July. 
Our mill was destroyed by fire. It 
was first discovered about 1 o'clock, 
when the flames were making de- 
structive headway, so much so that 
it was useless to attempt to save it. 
We saved the wooden warehouse 
joining, by great exertions. The 
damage on it is probably $50. The 
insurance on the mill & stock is 
$7,167, which will cover the loss of 
first cost, I. E. valuing the mill and 
whole property at $10,000, which we 
bought it for, though we will not be 
able to replace it for the same 
money. We commenced operations 
in the frame mill the next Monday 
after the fire, and have since been 
running on as usual. Today we 
bought the engine and machinery of 
the frame mill for $3,500, and have 
the use of house and boiler for 
twelve months providing we do not 
get the other one rebuilt sooner. We 
intend to go to work and rebuild it 
as soon as we can, providing we get 
our insurance, which I have not the 
least doubt of not getting, and will 
get everything ready and then move 
the machinery of the frame mill over, 
which will take about 30 days to do, 
so we will not be detained or thrown 
out of a mill any length of time. We 
can use a great many of the brick 
in the old wall in putting up the 
new one. Also the boiler, which is 
as good as ever. The property saved 
we estimate as follows: the lot, 
157x160 feet, $1,500; warehouse, 
35x60 feet, 2 1-2 stories high, $2,000; 
boiler and sundries saved at $1,200. 
There was about $800 worth of grain 
and stock in the mill at the time it 
was burned. I can’t say that we 
sustained any loss from cost paid 
for mill, though as I have already 
stated will not be able to replace it 
for the same. We thought it was 
better to buy the machinery of the 
frame mill. By so doing will save 
$100 per month rent, which will be 
at least $500, as we would not be 
able to get a new one running under 
five months’ time. In fact was com- 
pelled to buy it or have none, as they 
had a chance to sell it providing we 
did not take it. By the time we get 
the other one built we can make 
half a mill. We will get our insur- 
ance in about 60 days. I think we 
will be able to rebuild by this 
means without any trouble. 

I do not feel the least discouraged. 
Feel like rowing my boat harder 
than ever, as that is the only way 
when a fellow gets in a strong cur- 
rent, to row harder than ever. This 
is what I have resolved to do. I 
think in the course of a year or so 
we will perhaps be better off than 
before if we have good luck. We 
make a nice profit on grinding, 
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about $1.50 per barrel on an aver- 
age. We haven't the least idea how 
the mill caught fire. Rather sup- 
pose it was the work of an incen- 
diary. Now, Father, I do not want 
you to trouble yourself anything 
about it, as I know you have enough 
of that on your mind anyhow, as I 
expect to come out all right in the 
course of a year or two. Such 
things will happen, and many are 
left in a far worse condition than I. 
We will lose considerable, no doubt, 
but am still able to go ahead, not- 
withstanding our misfortune. Uncle 
Isaac thinks in the long run we will 
make money in the operation. I 
have written you about as satisfac- 
tory account as I can. I would 
have written sooner, but wanted to 
know something more definite about 
the insurance. 
I am your affectionate son, 
Davin SHELLABARGER. 


HE misfortune of not collecting the 

insurance in full forced the young 
men to a firm of local money lenders 
for help. This was given at the rate of 
2 per cent a month, or 24 per cent a 
vear. It was usurious, but had the firm 
not been allowed its usury, it might not 
have been there with the money, Decatur 
would have lacked a bank, and, which is 
of more importance to this history, the 
line of the Shellabargers in milling might 
have been broken. Coin gf the realm 
was not easily available in this unde- 
veloped region of a still new nation. 

The new mill waS built. It had a 
daily capacity of 150 bbls. Priest was a 
good miller, David Shellabarger was a 
good business man, and so the company 
prospered. Flour was shipped as far 
as 25 miles, which brought comment and 
local fame. ‘Then Isaac Shellabarger, 
who had been a miller in Pennsylvania, 
but had come to Illinois to enter an- 
other business, began to have an irresist- 
ible yearning to get back into milling. 
He wanted David Shellabarger as a 
partner. After a considerable time, op- 
portunity was offered to buy a plant 
then known as the Great Western Mill, 
in Decatur. David and Isaac, and a 
Ben Dillehunt, purchased it. David sold 
his interest in the other company for 
$6,000, and had a one half interest in 
the new, which was valued at $12,000. 
The purchase was made in 1863, and the 
plant became known as the Shellabarger 
Mill. 

This was the beginning of real pros- 
perity. D. S., or David, Shellabarger 
had by this time become something of a 
practical miller. He gave a hand to 
everything about the place. He was 
bookkeeper, engineer, buyer and facto- 
tum. William Bowers, a cousin of 
David’s, was brought out from Ohio as 
the work grew heavier, and a brother, 
Joseph, was given a place in the office. 
This William Bowers was a first class 
miller, and added much to the success 
of the company. He was paid a salary 
of $60 a month at first, but he later ac- 
quired an interest in the company, and 
died with considerable wealth. 

D. S. Shellabarger was both aggres- 
sive and progressive. He insisted upon 
quality at a time when it was not as 
common as now. The mill had been 
using buhrs, as were others in America, 
but David, in 1879, urged the installation 
of the new roller system. 

“Why, man,” it is recorded that Isaac 
Shellabarger said to him, “I believe you 
have gone plumb crazy !” 

The rollers went in, nevertheless. They 
cost a lot of money, but they were a 
great success in a business way. It was 
the first such step to be taken in Illinois, 
and millers came from everywhere in the 
West to see the rollers work; one day 
there were 17 visiting millers. 


At about this time, David received 
a letter from his uncle, Jacob By- 
erly, who operated a mill in Frederick 
City, Md. This letter, which follows, 
will undoubtedly be of interest to mill- 
ers of today: 

My dear Nephew: I returned 
promptly to your mother my love 
and gratitude to you all for your 
liberal gifts, so lavishly bestowed 
upon me; and coming just in the 
time of need. I offer again to all 
my heartfelt thanks for such kind- 
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ness. I am still very feeble. Can 

do no more than walk about a little, 

on account of heart complaint and 
shortage of breath. 

But I write to you now on a dif- 
ferent subject; how is your new mill 
doing? How many pairs of Burrs 
do you run? Are you troubled with 
steaming or sweating of the Burrs, 
when grinding wheat? Are your 
conveyors, your elevators, your meal 
spouts, and meal chests, troubled 
with disagreeable doughballs, or 
smeared and pasted with the finest 
of flour? Or is your mill, as some 
I have seen in my time, festooned 
all over by cobwebs, and stalactites 
of flour hung all over? 

Most of mills are troubled with 
sweat, and steam, and lose much of 
the very quintessence of flour, and 
some lose a very considerable quan- 
tity in a year, or season. 

Now if you are troubled in this 
way, please let me know all about it, 
if you have not already a remedy. 
I have this long wished for remedy 
in my hands, and have it now on a 
pair of Burrs that have always 
sweated very badly, so that the very 
water ran down, and are now run- 
ning as dry as powder. 

We have great confidence in the 
application here, and the beauty is, 
it won’t cost fifty cents to put it 
on, excepting what few minutes the 
Burrs are up to put it on. 

My dear David, I wish you to hold 
this communication on mill Burrs as 
confidential. Keep it to yourself for 
the present at least, until I hear 
from you, and know something of 
its value. I think it is very valu- 
able. You may do me a good deal 
of good. Let me hear from you as 
soon as you can! 

If I can get this thing to work, 
and I think I can, it will come in 
very good in my old and decrepit 
days of want and penury. I pray 
that reverses may never overtake 
you. 

Remember me to Uncle Isaac, and 
remember me to him as an old 
friend, who used to work together, 
play together, hunt together, fish to- 
gether, skate together, and enjoy 
each other’s society generally, 

Your feeble, old Uncle, 
Jacos Byerry. 

This apparently failed to bring an 
answer, possibly because David was still 
too much taken with his new roller sys- 
tem, and a post card was written: 

My Dear David: Ten or twelve 
days ago I wrote a short letter to 
you on the milling interest; inquir- 
ing the capacity of your new mill; 
the number of Burrs you run, and 
whether or not you are troubled with 
sweating and steaming of the Burrs; 
and whether or not you have a rem- 
edy for that evil in the West. If 
allowable, please remember these in- 
terrogatories, and any other infor- 
mation you may have to give on the 
subject of preventing steam or 
sweat. I will then give my reason 
why I ask these things. 

Yours, 
Jacos Byerry. 

David’s answer, unfortunately for the 
history of milling, was not preserved. 
Nor is the fate of the invention recorded. 
Perhaps the new system of grinding that 
swept the country shortly thereafter 
made it unnecessary. 

The Shellabarger mill was growing 
amazingly. Money pouring into the till 
was being quickly reinvested in the 
plant. Like a stalk of corn on the 
near-by prairie, it had taken root in the 
Illinois soil and was shooting, straight 
and sturdy, into the air, giving promise 
of a manifold return at harvest. 

The reasons for ,the growth were sev- 
eral. In the first place, David Shella- 
barger was, without a doubt, an unusual- 
ly astute business man. He had the abil- 
ity to recognize and accept his oppor- 
tunities, and they came rapidly in that 
period of growth in a rich state. 


For Illinois was growing. Decatur 

had a population of 1,000 in 1856, 
when the town first entered this story, 
4,000 in 1860, and 8,000 in 1870. There 
were new blocks in all cities of the state, 


new dwellings in every village, new 
“breakings” on this or that edge of 
every prairie. Every horse or ox that 
could pull was hitched to a plow or har- 
row whenever rain or darkness did not 
forbid. Illinois, when the Shellabargers 
arrived, was just beginning to be culti- 
vated. She had no railroad along which 
half the land within a mile had ever been 
touched by a plow. Back from the 
roads there was, of course, still less cul- 
tivation. Probably less than one tenth 
of her soil had ever been broken. Her 
coal and timber had scarcely been 
touched. 

In the quarter of a century that fol- 
lowed the Civil War, population literally 
poured into the state. Development of 
Chicago as a gigantic railway center 
brought millions of people to Illinois in 
a few years,—millions who rode high 
bicyeles, read nickel novels, collected 
cigarette pictures, knew the mile record 
of Maud S; who had among their heroes 
John L. Sullivan and “Pop” Anson; who 
knew ice cream sodas and chewing gum, 
electric lights, bloomer girls and minstrel 
shows when those things were first heard 
of. And they all were in need of bread. 

Nor was the trouble which millers find 
today—that of surplus capacity—a fault 
in those days. This keen, ever-increas- 
ing demand from a growing territory 
gave to the Shellabargers large margins 
of profit, averaging well over $1 bbl. 
The cornstalk had ripened; it was time 
for the harvest. 

A letter written by D. S. Shellabarger 
on June 8, 1864, gives an excellent pic- 
ture of conditions at the start of this 
period: 

Dear Parents: I have put off writ- 
ing to you from time to time until 
I suppose you are beginning to feel 
I have forgotten you. Well, this is 
not the case, for there is not a day 
but that I think about those loved 
ones at home. We have been kept 
quite busy lately, since farmers are 
done planting corn. Wheat is rath- 
er scarce, though we have plenty on 
hand to run through until the new 
crop comes in. The new wheat crop 
is not going to be heavy, though I 
hope the quality will be good. We 
are now paying $1.25@1.30 for 
wheat, $1 for corn. We sell flour 
at $8.50 per bbl or $4 per 100 Ibs. 
Corn meal, $1.25 bu, 48 Ibs. So you 
will perceive we are not losing on 
what we buy and sell. 

As I got started in the com- 
mencement of my letter on business 
and the markets, I will give you a 
little more and then close on the 
subject. Ham is 20c; lard, 15c; beef- 
steak, 124%.c; white sugar, 30c; cof- 
fee, 50c; wood, $4 per cord. At 
these rates it costs considerable to 
keep soul and body together. One 
consolation is I am a miller and 
think I can stand it, providing we do 
a fair business. This year has been 
a pretty hard one, though we will still 
make something over expenses. When 
we get our year’s business closed up 
will write you just what we have 
done. Florence received mother’s 
letter a few days ago containing a 
short one for me. I need not say 
I was glad to receive it, but you will 
know it was welcomely received and 
read. I only wish they would come 
more frequently, though it seems 
hard to write them from the effects 
of hard work. I-hope since you 
have moved to town you will take it 
quite easy and will to a great ex- 
tent, both you and father, get over 
the effects of hard work and a toil- 
some life, and that you may live 
many years yet to enjoy the rewards 
of the same. I think father might 
write to me occasionally, as he cer- . 
tainly has plenty of time. In fact 
I scarcely know how he gets along 
since he has got the heavy charge off 
his mind he used to have, especially 
those meadows, which was a constant 
dread. I hope he will be able to 
stand town life and live along con- 
tentedly and happy. I would like 
very much if you could both come 
out and spend the summer with us, 
or at least a few months. If you 
cannot both come (which I sincerely 
wish you could) father can come 
anyhow. It will not cost him very 
much. 


December 8, 1926 


I have not heard one word from 
John since he has gone to Commer- 
cial College. I would like to know 
immediately whether he intends com- 
ing out or not, as I must get a hand, 
or rather a bookkeeper, by the 10th 
of July, and if he does not come I 
will have to get somebody else. I 
have a man in view, providing he 
does not come. We are making cal- 
culations to run day and night after 
harvest, and I want to make ar- 
rangements to suit, so that I won’t 
have to do more than one man’s 
work, anyhow. I had a letter from 
bro. Jos. a short time ago. He 
seems to be getting along very well. 
He says he likes his new position 
first rate. I am glad he enjoys such 
good health, and he seems always to 
be in good spirits. He sent us sev- 
eral photographs. He is quite 
fleshy,—his cheeks are puffed out as 
though he had a walnut inside of 
each one. 

There has been some terrible fight- 
ing lately, both south and in Vir- 
ginia. Grant has been doing some 
big work, and will no doubt cele- 
brate the 4th of July in Richmond. 

Davip S. SHELLABARGER. 


A§ the property increased in value, D. 
S. Shellabarger bought more and 
more of its stock, until, in 1888, he was 
the sole owner. He incorporated the 
company for $150,000, and gave to each 
of his sons, W. L., L. C. and F. D., a 
sixth of the capital stock. These sons 
were the result of his marriage in 1862 
to Miss Anna Krone, whose parents 
came to Illinois in 1836, traveling over 
the Wilderness Road in a covered wag- 
on. Her father was proprietor of the 
Revere House in Decatur, a_hostelry 
that often housed Abraham Lincoln. 

The years of development had brought 
to the Shellabarger Mill at Decatur a 
greater capacity,—a great capacity for 
the time,—and they had also brought 
riches to the man at its helm. The plant 
in 1900 was capable of manufacturing 
1,200 bbls wheat flour and 2,500 bbls 
corn flour daily. It was reputed to be 
the largest corn mill in the world. 

But the man who had watched the 
march of new peoples to Illinois, and had 
participated in the spoils of this con- 
quering emigrant army, could see that 
the wheat lands were shifting westward 
to the rich, sparsely settled soil of the 
great plains. Railroads were being put 
through there—had penetrated to Wichi- 
ta. Indians were being subdued; the 
buffalo were vanishing, and the sod which 
had rumbled under their feet was being 
broken. In all these things he saw the 
ee of another fresh, unsettled 
and, 

Then, too, had come the threshing ma- 
chine, the steel plow, the reaper, the 
seeder,—the whole system of _ horse 
drawn machines. Supplemented by the 
railway, and applied to this great ex- 
panse of treeless black soil by the tire- 
less energy of the American pioneers, 
these were the agencies that were revo- 
lutionizing the world in a manner which 
it had not experienced since the inven- 
tion of the steam engine and the utiliza- 
tion of coal. It was an agricultural revo- 
lution, felt over all the world. The ma- 
chines meant cheap food; they blighted 
the farmer of high-priced land, and 
drove him to the factories. The forest 
returned to the New England farms 
and the woodbine covered the old stone 
walls of fields which the ancestors of 
these middle western pioneers had cleared 
with prayers on their lips, and with 
guns leaning on neag-by stumps for use 
against the skulking ‘savage. 

Probably David ‘Shellabarger did not 
see all this in a great vision, but he 
must have had the premonition of its 
coming. As early as 1871 he had joined 
with his brother, Joseph, in the purchase 
of a mill at Topeka, Kansas, known as 
the Shawnee Mill. In 1875 he helped 
Hiram Imboden purchase and operate 
a mill at Wichita. To these plants he 
could devote but little of his time, for 
he was rapidly becoming one of the 
leading business men of central Illinois, 
but his heart was still with the shadow 
mottled landscape of unbroken prairie, 
with its promise of great mills, and 
cities, and well-kept farms. 

David soon sold his part in the To- 
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peka mill to his brother. The Imboden 
Mill, Wichita, in which he retained his 
interest, was located on a site adjoin- 
ing that now occupied by the Wichita 
union station. It had as adventurous a 
beginning as did his own in the early 
Illinois days. The development of Kan- 
sas was just starting in 1875, and Wichi- 
ta was the center of the cattle business. 
There was where the great herds from 
the unopened Southwest could first reach 
the rails for shipment to market. Over 
$2,000,000 worth of “critters” were 
brought to Wichita in 1881, when they 
were not worth more than a few dollars 
apiece. 

At this time, Wichita was the liveliest 
and most uproarious town between the 
two seas. Large signboards were posted 
at four conspicuous entrances, bearing 
the strange message that “Everything 
goes in Wichita. Leave your revolvers 
at police headquarters and get a check. 
Carrying concealed weapons strictly for- 
bidden.” 

“Everything did go” in Wichita. There 
was not a gambling device known to the 
world that was not in full operation 
openly. A variety theater nightly gave 
exhibitions the distinguishing feature of 
which was a lack of wearing apparel on 
the female performers. Streets clanged 
with noisy spurs of Texas cowboys and 
Mexican ranchmen, while the crowds that 
marched along the resounding sidewalks 
were as motley as could be seen at any 
one spot in America. Texas sombreros 
and leather leggings, brigandish looking 
velvet jackets, buckskin garments and 
highly colored blankets passed and re- 
passed each other. A brass band played 
from morning until far into the night to 
attract customers into the gambling 
dens. 

But the soil out there was fertile and 
easily tilled. A foresighted man might 
easily have seen the advantage of an 
early location in Kansas. There would 
some day be more than cattle and tum- 
bleweeds on those flat prairies. The 
Shellabargers certainly believed so, for 
they acquired elevators out over the 
state, pigmy sentinels of the plains, and 
they furnished the money for another 
mill at Salina. 


This latter venture, however, had 
something of fate in it. Salina was 
then a small village on the Smoky Hill 
River, just north of Wichita. It had 
tried to gain a share of the cattle busi- 
ness in 1872, when that was the leading 
industry of the state. The attempt was 
successful, but the merchants soon dis- 
covered that cattle trading was attended 
by infestation of the trading point with 
gamblers, ruffians and other disreputable 
people, both male and female. Conse- 
quently, when the cattle trade drifted 
westward in a few years the citizens of 
Salina were more rejoiced at its depart- 
ure than at its coming. 


They began to cast about for indus- 
tries which: might help the town. An 
offer was made to F. E. Randolph to 
furnish one half the cost of building and 
equipping a flour mill there. Randolph 
said he believed he could raise his share 
of the money. Through his own activi- 
ties in milling he had become acquainted 
with the Shellabargers, and he outlined 
the proposition to them. David Shella- 
barger agreed to put up $25,000, an 
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equal amount to be furnished by Sa- 
lina merchants. 


HE mill was built. It had a daily 

capacity of 150 bbls; it used the old 
stone buhrs which were still to be seen 
in most plants, and power was derived 
from steam, using straw, wood and cow 
chips for fuel. Randolph, however, 
proved a poor manager, and the $25,000 
supposed to be paid by the Salina mer- 
chants was defaulted. In less than two 
years it became apparent that either 
more money must be furnished by the 
Shellabargers, or a considerable loss be 
suffered. David Shellabarger wrote his 
brother, Joseph, at Topeka, asking him 
to look over the situation at Salina and 
make recommendations. 


The small importance of the Kansas 
of that time as a wheat growing state 
made the entire affair look dangerous. 
It is an interesting commentary on this 
history that a traveler from the East, 
writing from Salina a few years pre- 
vious, had said: 

“About Salina the character of Kan- 
sas changes,—not so much in conforma- 
tion and general appearance as in geol- 
ogy and the composition of the soil. East 
of this the only stone is an magnesian 
limestone; here the sandstone region 
commences. West of here the soil is 
almost black, and extremely fertile. 
Here, on this extensive river flat, it is 
quite dark colored, but as we mount 
upon the higher grounds to the West, it 
is a rich, dark brown,—in some few 
places rather thin, but generally sev- 
eral feet in thickness. It is evidently 
strongly impregnated with iron, and to 
the eye it is better than any upland soil 
I ever saw in Pennsylvania. In that 
state it would be first rate wheat land, 
but whether wheat can ever be success- 
fully grown on the plain west of here is 
a question I cannot answer.” 

That was the question with every one. 
Could wheat stand up under the Kansas 
summers, when the hot winds, constantly 
blowing, cooked strong and vigorous corn 
until it wilted and fell over? Could it 
withstand the grasshoppers and the other 
insects that infested the state until they 
made the word “hopper-gazer” one of the 
most frequently used in the vocabulary 
of the settler? Could wheat withstand 
the bitter cold of a Kansas winter, when 
gales swept across the state and often 
kept fields bare of protective snow? 

Pioneer milling had made one fortune 
for David Shellabarger, and he decided 
to gamble with it for another. He fur- 
nished the capital with which the Salina 
mill could continue to grind, and placed 
a brother, John, and a brother-in-law, 
A. L. Henkle, in charge. It was thus, 
partly by accident, that the milling his- 
tory of the family continued unbroken, 
for the wheels are no longer turning in 
the Imboden Mill at Wichita or the 
Shawnee Mill at Topeka. 

In 1895 D. S. Shellabarger sent his 
son, Fred, to Salina as manager. The 
two older sons were at that time in 
charge of the operations of the Decatur 
Mill, which still prospered. Shortly aft- 
er Fred arrived, the Salina Mill was 
changed from buhrs to rolls. 

David Shellabarger became interested 
in an electric street-car line—the first 
in the state—in Decatur in the eighties. 
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He was president of a bank, a director 
in a concern manufacturing farm im- 
plements, and a gas company. All of 
these took much of his attention. Final- 
ly, in 1902, he sold the Decatur Mill to 
the American Hominy Co., receiving 
$242,000 therefor. His sons continued 
active in association with the Kansas 
mill, and one of these, L. C. Shellabarger, 
is now president of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina. The young- 
est son, Fred D., long manager of the 
Salina Mill, died in 1917. A grandson, 
W. L. Shellabarger, is secretary and as- 
sistant to J. B. Smith, general manager. 
David S. Shellabarger died Jan. 2, 1913. 

As for the recent history of the com- 
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pany, every miller of this twentieth cen- 
tury is familiar with the story of how 
Kansas forged her way to first place 
among the wheat growing states; of how 
other mills were built there, and the 
reputation of their flour spread through- 
out the world. With this progress the 
Shellabarger company has kept abreast. 
In 1926 its modern seven-story concrete 
and steel plant turns out its 2,000 bbls 
flour’ every 24 hours; its gigantic ele- 
vators rear themselves toward a prairie 
sky as fitting memorials to pioneer Kan- 
sas and pioneer Illinois, filled with hope 
and love of adventure in the unending 
ever of man with the thing he calls 
ife. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER: A HISTORY 
OF ST. ANTHONY FALLS 


PICTORIAL impression of the 
A Falls of St. Anthony, as they ap- 

peared a century ago, before they 
were harnessed for industry, is repro- 
duced in the cover design of this issue, 
engraved by J. Hill from a painting by 
J. Shaw. 


A Belgian priest and missionary, Fa- 
ther F. Lewis Hennepin, discovered the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and named them 
in honor of his patron, Saint Anthony 
of Padua, in 1680. In his book, pub- 
lished in 1698, Father Hennepin gives an 
account of them. Nearly 100 years later, 
in 1766, Jonathan Carver of Massachu- 
setts visited the falls and made a sketch 
of them. This was the first made and 
the first to be engraved. 


“It was not until the completion of the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803,” writes Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, in “The Medal of Gold,” 
“that interest in the upper Mississippi 
country was awakened and, in 1805, Cap- 
tain Zebulon Pike, of the United States 
army, led the first American military ex- 
pedition which reached it. He nego- 
tiated a treaty with the Sioux Indians, 
by which the United States acquired a 
military reservation between the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi rivers. In 1819 
the government determined to establish a 
post on the reservation thus secured, and 
a year later, the building of Fort Snell- 
ing, eight miles below the falls, was be- 
gun. 

“Occupation of the adjacent country 
by white men was deferred on account of 
the continued possession of the land by 
the Indians. In 1837 a treaty was made 
opening to settlement the country east of 
the Mississippi. In 1851 the treaties of 
Traverse Des Sioux and Mendota gave 
opportunity for the settlement of lands 
west of the river. The site of what is 
now Minneapolis was included in the mil- 
itary reservation secured by the Pike 
treaty. Hence it was not until later, 
when the government opened the entire 
state of Minnesota to the immigrant, 
that this advantageous location for a city 
was made available. 


“Although the government had built a 
mill on the Falls of St. Anthony in 
1823, there was no settlement in the vicin- 
ity until almost 30 years later. In 1849, 
a small village called St. Anthony, on 
the east side of the river, came into ex- 
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The Milling District of Minneapolis as It Appeared a Quarter of a Century Ago 


istence. In 1856 the legislature passed 
an act providing for the incorporation of 
the town of Minneapolis, and two years 
later, in 1858, a government for it was 
organized. Thus the Minneapolis Mill 
Co., which controlled the waterpower 
on the west side of the river, was incor- 
porated two years before the town itself 
came into existence. . . Governor 
Washburn was firmly of the belief that 
upon the development of the waterpow- 
er of St. Anthony Falls depended the 
progress, not only of Minneapolis, but 
of the large agricultural territory tribu- 
tary to it.” 

Elsewhere in his book, Mr. 
Says: 

“Flour was first ground at the Falls 
of St. Anthony in a commercial way in 
1853, when Richard C. Rogers built a mill 
of one ‘run of stone,’ approximately 40 
bbls of flour a day. This of course was 
a grist mill serving the few farmers who 
had settled in the neighborhood. It is re- 
corded that one of them, named Larpen- 
teur, brought to the mill 32 bus of wheat, 
which constituted the record grist ground 
at the falls up to that time. 

“A year later, 1854, the first merchant 
mill was built on the falls at the lower 
end of Hennepin Island by John Rollins, 
John Eastman and R. P. Upton. Its 
capacity, three ‘run of stone, was too 
great for the wheat product of the vicin- 
ity. To keep it in operation it was neces- 
sary to bring wheat from Iowa by boat 
and haul it 100 miles by wagon from 
Wisconsin.” 


Edgar 


M R. EDGAR vividly describes the oc- 

casion when the Falls of St. Anthony 
came near “going out” and taking with 
them the power to run the mills and the 
settlement’s raison d’étre: 

“About the time when the erection of 
the first Washburn mill attracted atten- 
tion to the possibilities of Minneapolis as 
a milling center, the people of the vicin- 
ity were thrown into a panic by the dis- 
covery that the Falls of St. Anthony, 
upon the stability of which the industrial 
future of the place depended, were in 
danger of being destroyed by the very 
development of their power which made 
them useful. 

“Geologists state that some 7,000 years 
ago, more or less, these falls were situ- 











ated somewhere near the junction of the 
Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, miles 
below where Minneapolis now stands. 
From their description by Father Henne- 
pin, when he discovered them in 1680, 
they were several hundred feet below 
their present location. There was noth- 
ing alarming in this slow natural reces- 
sion to the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
who probably knew nothing about it, but 
when there came a sudden break ih the 
tunnel under the bed of the river which 
threatened to undermine the falls, they 
realized that the stone underlying them 
was not like the ‘everlasting hills’ alluded 
to in Scripture, but of a fragile and 
treacherous nature not to be treated care- 
lessly. 

“This discovery was brought about by 
an attempt ‘to utilize the power by a tun- 
nel, St. Anthony Falls are divided into 
two parts by Hennepin Island. Above 
the falls is the much larger Nicollet 
Island. Two companies had been formed 
to control the power, the St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Co. on the east side, 
and the Minneapolis Mill Co. on the west. 

“In 1865, William W. Eastman pur- 
chased Nicollet Island. Expecting there- 
by to secure power sufficient to operate 
mills on this island, which is about 700 
feet above the crest of the falls, he pro- 
ceeded to dig a tunnel under the river 
bed from the lower end of Hennepin 
Island to Nicollet Island, on the theory 
that, by allowing some of the water from 
the swiftly flowing river to run through 
it, the desired power could be obtained. 
To this procedure-no objection was made. 

“Underlying the ledge of hard Trenton 
limestone over which the river plunges 
is St. Peter sandstone which, when wet, is 
very soft and little more than firmly 
packed sand. The tunneling was there- 
fore easy, and had progressed a consid- 
erable distance when, on Oct. 4, 1869, the 
workmen were driven out by a sudden 
inrush of water. The flood came faster 
than the men could run, and some of 
them narrowly escaped being drowned 
by it. 

“The fire alarms were sounded, and 
hundreds of men from St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis, their faces white with fear 
of the impending calamity, rushed to the 
scene. West of the lower end of Nicollet 
Island was a huge whirlpool, rapidly 
widening, which indicated where the lime- 
stone ledge had broken through and the 
waters of the Mississippi were rushing 
into the tunnel.” Describing the efforts 
made to avoid disaster, Mr, Edgar writes: 

“The assembled inhabitants set about 
to stop the hole in the river bed. Trees, 
logs and underbrush were thrown into 
the current, and disappeared. In Bridge 
Square, then the market place of Minne- 
apolis, were many farmers with loads 
of hay and wood, Some willingly sur- 
rendered their property, others were 
coerced into doing so. ‘This wood and 
hay were set afloat above the whirlpool, 
drawn into it, whirled madly about, and 
sucked out of sight into the roaring tor- 
rent. 

“That night few slept in either of the 
little towns. “The falls are going out! 
was the cry; with them would go the 
power to run the flour and saw mills that 
provided work for a large part of the 
population and gave Minneapolis and St. 
Anthony their reason for being. 

“The next day the task of stopping the 
leak and saving the falls was resumed. 
A raft loaded with stones was suggested. 
Heavy timbers were lashed together, and 
stones and wood piled upon the rough 
raft. It was loosed from its moorings 
and rapidly drawn into the maw of the 
swirling maelstrom, where it vanished 
like a handful of matches. Two hundred 
feet of Hennepin Island dropped into 
the tunnel without checking the rush of 
the water. 

“The mills, shops and stores of both 
towns were deserted; rumors of the im- 
pending disaster spread over the coun- 
tryside, and men came by boat or drove 
rapidly over the prairie from neighboring 
villages and from St. Paul to assist in 
averting it. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, then under construc- 
tion, sent crews to help. 


“Two days after the first alarm, sev- 
eral hundred men started work on 
a cofferdam and, shortly thereafter, the 
deluge through the tunnel was checked; 
but 10 days later another break occurred 
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between Nicollet and Hennepin islands, 
and the water rushed into it with such 
violence that it spouted 40 or 50 feet in 
the air at the tunnel’s mouth. Subse- 
quently, several hundred feet of bed rock 
dropped into the river from em age 
Island, carrying with it a planing mill, a 
grist mill, and part of the Island Mill. 
Fifty square feet in the center of the 
St. Anthony Falls Power Co.’s millpond 
fell in, and into the hole thus created 
the east branch of the river poured in a 
raging torrent. It appeared as if the 
whole stream was being undermined. 
More cofferdams were constructed, and 
the flow through the various breaks was 
finally stopped, but no one could foresee 
when or where the next collapse would 
occur. 

“The building of cofferdams was ex- 
pensive work, beyond the resources of 
the inhabitants of the two towns, and 
while, for a time, it was effective, the 
remedy was only temporary. Should the 
falls disintegrate, the level of the river 
above would be much lowered, making its 
navigation impossible, and the danger of 
floods below greatly increased; this, in 
addition to the loss of the power and 
the practical annihilation of the indus- 
trial future of St. Anthony and Minne- 
apolis, upon which many had depended 
and made their investments accordingly. 

“In this great emergency, the people 
appealed to the federal government for 
aid, reasonably and properly enough. A 
delegation was sent to Washington, and 
a bill, carrying the necessary appropria- 
tion, was introduced in Congress and 
passed... . 

“The government engineers sent to ex- 
amine into the situation and provide the 
necessary remedy found that the ledge 
of hard limestone supporting the Falls 
of St. Anthony was about seven feet 
thick at its crest, but diminished as it 
extended upstream, being shaped some- 
what like a great shingle, with its thick 
end at the falls and its thin end above 
them. They discovered that, even where 
the bed of the river seemed fairly solid, 
cracks and crevices existed, extending 
through to the underlying soft sand- 
stone. This condition, together with the 


extreme variations of temperature where 
the limestone was exposed to the air at 
the edge of the falls, accounted for the 
gradual recession. 

“Obviously, the exposed ledge of lime- 
stone must be protected and the flow of 
the river under the bed rock must be 
stopped. Accordingly, under direction of 
the government engineers, heavy crib- 
work filled with stones, with a substantial 
plank flooring, was built to protect the 
crest of the falls, preventing the action 
of the water from wearing it down. It 
was then flooded to avoid the freezing 
and thawing process. The abandoned 
Eastman tunnel was filled with clay and 
gravel. To restrain the river from flow- 
ing under the limestone formation, a 
great concrete dike was constructed, ex- 
tending entirely across the river and 50 
feet into the bank on both sides of it. 
This¢ subterranean wall is 40 feet high 
and from three to seven feet thick. Its 
base is at a considerably lower level than 
the bed of the river below the falls, so 
that, even if there should be further seep- 
age, the probability of the river under- 
mining the falls is very remote. 

“These improvements were completed 
in 1874, and cost the government and the 
people of Minneapolis nearly $900,000. 
Since then the falls have remained sta- 
tionary. Thus the milling industry of 
Minneapolis, just beginning to develop, 
received its trial by water and survived 
a” 


N sharp contrast to this picture of 

early milling along the Falls of St. 
Anthony is the description of present 
day conditions along this famous water- 
fall, contained in the volume “America 
at Work,” written by Joseph Husband, 
son of A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation. In his es- 
say entitled “The Mills” is this descrip- 
tion: 

“From the car windows, as the train 
crosses the arched stone bridge, you can 
see the mills piled high above the south 
bank of the river. Vast and dingy the 
broken roofline notches against the blue 
Minnesota sky. Like the battlements of 
some feudal castle, the stone and brick 








Common (auses of Cfire in Glour Mills and 
Grain &levators and Suggestions 
for Their ‘Prevention 


By H. (. Lee,-Assistant Planager of the Putual 


Cfire Prevention Bureau 








HE largest cause of loss on our 
books, both in number and amount, 

is that of Unknown. We have rec- 
ords of 1,264 losses from unknown 
causes, totaling $12,503,800 insurance on 
the property destroyed. 


INSPECTION In our opinion at least 
BEFORE 75 per cent of those 
CLOSING losses could have been 

prevented if a careful 
inspection of the property had _ been 


made before locking up for the night. 

Without doubt a great number of the 
unknowns are really caused by hot bear- 
ings. In a former article we dealt with 
the bearing hazard, and we cannot repeat 
it here. We may, however, say that a 
thorough examination of each bearing in 
an elevator before locking up for the 
night should be understood to be part of 
the operator’s regular duties. 

We have just had a case reported 
which is illustrative of what the regular 
nightly inspections may find. An eleva- 
tor operator in North Dakota went home 
at night without looking the house over, 
and also without turning out the electric 
lights. He had left the extension light 
burning in a bin of wheat. On coming to 
work in the morning he smelled smoke, 
and traced it to the bin. The grain was 
smoldering, and if it had not been found 
just when it was we would have had one 
more unknown loss on the books. 

Every electric installation, either light 
or power, should have a cut-out switch 
by which it is possible to cut off all cur- 
rent in the building except in the en- 


trance wires as far as the switch. One 
of the last things done before closing a 
mill, elevator or warehouse for the night 
should be to pull that switch. If every 
one did it the number of unknowns would 
be fewer. 

Another thing to be checked up on 
before leaving is the fire, both in the 
stove and under the boiler, if there is 
one. Fires should not be left. They 
should be put out, or a man detailed to 
stay and watch them. We sometimes 
have losses caused from stoves in potato 
warehouses which have been left burning 
with no one to watch. If the property 
involved is worth leaving a fire for, then 
it is worth watching. 

All windows and doors should be se- 
curely fastened to keep out sparks, 
tramps and mischievous boys. Any one 
of these three is capable of starting 
much trouble. 

In an elevator it would take not more 
than 15 minutes, and usually less, to go 
over the entire plant before locking up. 
In a mill it would take longer, but even 
then the time consumed would be small 
compared to the possible benefits. As 
stated above, we believe that every own- 
er should insist upon such an inspection. 

Examine the bearings, see that win- 
dows and doors are fastened, be sure 
that there are no smoldering fires either 
inside or outside the property, and dis- 
connect the electricity. Doing those 
things conscientiously will eliminate the 
majority of unknown fires. What a sav- 
ing for so small an amount of work! 


, December 8, 1926 


walls tower upward, here and there the 
square shaft of a grain storage tank ris- 
ing turretlike above the roofs. At the 
foot of the cliff, although the mills seem 
to rise abruptly from the very edge of 
the water, the river courses in bent and 
broken streams, diverted and trained in 
the harness of industry; through a hun- 
dred mill races in thick black torrents; 
a blue-white shimmer over the apron 
dam across the river. 

“Gathering strength in every mile of 
its course, the great river, rising in the 
silent waters of Itasca to pour a torrent 
2,500 miles away into the Gulf of Mexico, 
pauses here for a brief minute to stroke 
into life the mighty turbines of the flour 
mills. Above the dams that hold the 
river in check the water, deep and silent, 
floods back between the wide banks; be- 
low the tail races of the mills it spurts 
noisily in ‘a shallow bed, far down be- 
tween high bluffs of weathered stone. 
But at the falls the mills, silent and ap- 
parently devoid of life or activity, mark 
the measure of its flow. 

“Like a shelf against a wall, the rail- 
road tracks cling to the cliff. Above the 
clanking of freight cars and the mutter 
of the river, a vibrant murmur of myriad 
muffied wheels fills the shadow of the 
mills. Beside the tracks thin streaks of 
wheat gleam yellow on the grimy ballast. 
Here two great floods are meeting! 
From the flat reaches of the Dakotas, 
from the wheat lands of Minnesota and 
the rolling fields of Montana, from Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and the banks of 
the Athabaska, the tide of grain is at 
the flood. Unceasing, mightier by far 
than the ‘father of waters,’ 100,000 freight 
ears, fat and heavy with their rich lad- 
ing, are emptying the season’s harvest. 
And from the shipping platforms 15,000,- 
000 bbls of flour go out each year into 
the markets of the world. 

“The freight cars are unloading. From 
the wide doors the scoops are pushing a 
stream of yellow grain. Like liquid it 
pours over the car sills and down be- 
tween the steel grills beside the tracks. 
Never has the touch of human hands de- 
filed it. Born of the soil, it has been 
reaped and winnowed by the clean blades 
of wood and steel; never, in the long 
process which will transform it into flour, 
will the touch of man’s hands stain its 
perfect purity. 

“From bins below the tracks endless 
conveyors were already gathering the 
grain in a long flow upward, up above 
the mill roofs, far up to the tops of giant 
elevators, there to fall, a vast, measured 
treasure, into the storage tanks beneath. 
With the assistant head miller, I climbed 
slowly to the top. The windows were mist- 
ed with the dust of harvest, and even at 
that great height there was a fine powder 
of ivory flour on the floors and ledges. 
He pushed up a window. In the warm 
afternoon sunlight the mill roofs lay be- 
low me. Far down beyond, the river, 
blue and sparkling, swirled in soft eddies 
about the dams and forebays. Beyond, 
the city stretched away to the rolling 
green of the low hills. And above was 
the blue of a cloudless sky.” 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1926, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 lbs: 








¢ To 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
HMalifam, WW. ©. .2ce seece cesses 104,303 
Be. Gee Ts isn cncee § Sewaed 5,837 
Other N. &. poimts. 1.2.26 cecece 15 
St. John, N. B..... 207 * ccccce cevcee 
Other N. B. points ..... 264 acccee 
Montreal, Que. ... 564,080 ...... 470,135 
Quebec, Que. ..... SE,ETO  cevses 9,702 
Three Rivers, Que. ..... «sesee-s 510 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,785 5 40,947 
Coaticook, Que. ... BOT cccvee secece 
St. Johns, Que. ... 4,642 11,745 8,482 
Sutton, Que. ...... 10,209 225 37,780 
Bt. Apmand, Que... ceeee cocccs 4,512 
Cobourg, Ont. .... | eee ee 300 
GOR 6ccs. 6000 cvescd 750 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 39,163 396 309,433 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 64,479 ...... 190,224 
Prescott, Ont. .... S866 aceces 33,610 
Ft. Francis, Ont... ..... S66 wccuee 
Emerson, Man. ... ..... | Bere ee 
Vancouver, B. C... 10,398 1,319 80,738 

Totals ........+. 722,466 14,119 1,297,278 





A record acreage has been brought un- 
der the plow this year in Alberta, ac- 
cording to a statement from the depart- 
ment of agriculture. In one district 
more land was broken than in the five 
preceding years combined. 
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LESS PROTEIN, MORE ALCOHOL 

A spring wheat miller writes to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

“I have a newspaper clipping before 
me that is interesting reading. It states 
that Cornell College, Iowa, announces 
that bread from housewives’ and bakers’ 
ovens contains 1.9 per cent alcohol. Does 
this mean that flour is banned under the 
Volstead act, or does it means that, in 
addition to our present staff of millers, 
chemists and bakers, we must add a 
brewmaster or two? If flour is to be 
banned because of the alcoholic content 
in bread, won’t it be great when we can 
dispose of our output through bootleg- 
yers,—price about $100 bbl? Can you 
imagine some bread-hungry individual 
asking you for the name of a good bread 
bootlegger? We grind wheat and rye, 
and are more or less equipped to grind 
corn, Our present idea, subject to 
change, is to endeavor to first increase 
the alcoholic content of our flour and 
pay less attention to ash and protein 
content. Then we will try to manufac- 
ture— 

Wheat Flour, Scotch Flavor 
Rye Flour, Rye Flavor 
Corn Flour, Bourbon Flavor 
First Clear Flour, Gin Flavor 
All aged in the wood 

“We think your readers and adver- 
tisers have a right to expect The North- 
western Miller to spare no cost in enter- 
ing into a search for what may possibly 
prove to be a new and more profitable 
turn in the milling business.” 

” ” 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS 
The Frenchman loves his native wine, 
The German loves his beer, 
The Englishman loves his ’alf and ’alf, 
Because it brings good cheer; 
The Irishman loves his “whisky straight,” 
Because it gives him dizziness, 
The American has no choice at all, 
So he drinks the whole darned business. 
—Acton (London) Hospital Gazette. 


“I note the paragraph on your menu 
wherein you state that the orchestra will 
play anything on request. Can you prove 
the assertion?” 

“Yes,” replied the manager. 
repertoire is very extensive. 
you wish them to play?” 

“Tell ’em to play pinochle until I have 
finished my meal, and I will be very 
grateful.”—Antidote. 


* * 


“Their 
What do 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT THE TELEPHONE 


The employer was instructing his new 
office boy in the use of the telephone. 
“When the bell rings,” he said, “you take 
up the receiver, place it to your ear, and 
you will hear a voice saying, ‘Hello! 
Hello! Are you there?’ To which you 
will answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ as the case may 
be.”—Milling. 

* 
COMPETITION FORBIDDEN 


A shrewd son of Italy, desiring to 
open a hot-dog and soft-drink stand at 
the corner of Broad and Wall streets, 
applied to the superintendent of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.’s building. After some 
hesitation he was given permission to set 
up a small stand. 

Business prospered at a furious rate, 
and Brother Tony and Cousin Guiseppe 
were called in to help out during the 
rush hours at noontime. Another cousin, 
Pietro, happened along one day. 

“Hey, Joe, howsa biz?” he inquired. 

“She’s go pretty good,” admitted the 
lucky proprietor, hoping for another as- 
sistant. “If I getto three week more lika 
dis, ll be sittin’ ona worl’.” 

“Datsa fine,” grinned the cousin. “How 
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about you lend-a me ten dollars til-a 
Monday?” 

A spasm of pain crossed the mer- 
chant’s shining brow. “I’m so sorry, 
Pietro,” he sighed, patting the other's 
shoulder. “It’s lika dis. W’an I come 
here Meestah Morgan, he makes a bar- 
gain weeth me. He say, ‘Joe, I promise 
not to go in a hot-dog business, but you 
mus’ promise not to loan no money.’ ”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—TWO HIGH GRADE, SUCCESS- 
ful salesmen for Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan; state full particulars first letter; 
replies considered strictly confidential. 
Address 975, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Pennsylvania Salesman 


Wanted 


A large southern Minnesota mill, 
with an established trade, wants a 
eastern 


strong representative in 


Pennsylvania. To a man with a 
following in the trade, it can offer a 
very attractive proposition. All in- 
quiries will be considered confiden- 
tial, and company will have a rep- 
resentative in the East in about 
two weeks to interview applicants. 
Northwestern 


Address 976, care 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED— 
TWO AGGRESSIVE SALESMEN 


Well-known spring wheat mill 
wants two aggressive salesmen, one 
for southern Ohio and one for West 
Virginia; splendid opportunity for 
parties who can qualify; must have 
a good record and real selling abil- 
ity. Give full details in first letter. 
Address 965, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large Buffalo concern manufactur- 
ing full line of quality stock feeds 
of old established brands desires the 
services of live wire salesmen who 
are producers in eastern and north- 
ern New York and Pennsylvania 
territories; salary and expenses. 
Address 946, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL JOBBER AND MILL AGENT 
wants live wire salesman for state of New 
Jersey; can offer attractive proposition; 
full particulars accepted in confidence, 
after which interview can be arranged. 
Address “R,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN EXPERIENCED ELEVATOR SU- 
perintendent a position as superintendent 
or foreman in elevator; A-1 grain mixer 
and knows machinery. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR, FEED AND 
meal salesman would like position Jan. 
10; am acquainted in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana; have good mixed car trade; 
can give references or bond; am single. 
Address 1101, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLER - SUPERINTENDENT — 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 6,000 bbis; fully 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
1099, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER IN 
spring or hard winter wheat mill of 500 
bbls or larger capacity; age 36, married, 
20 years’ experience; thoroughly under- 
stand every phase of the business and 
guarantee first class results; references. 
Address 969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 1560 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 968, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








A Fine Going Business 


Here's the chance of a lifetime to 
buy a good going flour and feed 
plant doing a very profitable busi- 
ness every year. This plant is situ- 
ated in the famous Willamette Val- 
ley, Oregon, noted for its beautiful 
scenery and mild, healthful climate. 
The city in which this plant is lo- 
cated is one of the larger cities of 
western Oregon and is right in the 
heart of the large poultry and dairy 
section. 

This plant is running every day— 
business is good. Entire plant op- 
erated with water power the year 
around. 

All the machinery and equipment 


in this flour and feed plant is 
strictly modern and in good condi- 
tion. 

To any one interested in a good 
business we want them to know that 
this is a real proposition—for it is 


a real money maker and has a still 
greater future. 
We have very good reasons for 


selling, but will sell only for cash. 
It takes $75,000 to buy this business. 
No letters from curiosity seekers 


answered. We mean business. 
Address 973, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS EXPERIMENTAL 
mill, fully equipped with two pairs of 
rolls, one sifter and an extra sieve. Ad- 
dress Berry Bros. Co., Norwood, Minn. 

COMPLETE 200-BBL FLOUR MILL 
equipment, located at St. Charles, Mo. 
(suburb of St. Louis) in first class con- 
dition, all latest machinery; great bar- 
gain. Address Universal Machine Co., P. 
O. Box 1158, New Orleans, La, 


997 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 


stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 


late style 9x30, collar oiling, 


ball and 


socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 


ably. Wire or write the Standard 


Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas 


City, Mo. 





ATTENTION! 
Brokers and Jobbers 


We want brokerage and job- 
bing connections for a high 
grade line of mixed feeds. We 
have some available territory 
in all central and eastern 
states. We have a_ special 
proposition for Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute; exclusive 
sale; plenty of resale and ad- 
vertising co-operation and 
some established business. 
Let’s go! Address O. J. 
Meredith, sales manager MacX 
Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa. 











There Is 


No ejubstitute 


op EEL die engraving will do 
more to give your letterhead 
the distinction you desire for 
it, than can be measured by 


its slight extra cost. 


Your letterhead is your best 


advertisement. 


The 


National Engraving (. 


306 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 











Lye W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ST. PAUL DULUTH 





CHICAGO 


SINCE 1878 in the 


service of investors. 


WELLS-DICKEY 
COMPANY =. MINNEAPOLIS 








GREAT FALLS 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Mill at Ogden, Utah 


Sperry Super-Service 


With a network of mills, warehouses and elevators cover- 
ing every important wheat belt of the Pacific Coast 
and with shipping facilities from nine distributing centers 
(San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Ogden, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Vallejo), the Sperry Flour 
Co. offers a Super-Service on all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flonr—a service that outstrips and outships every 
other milling concern in Western America. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: 'Sprrry” 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


December 8, 1926 


a 


kas LEADING MILLS OF 2496 THE PACIFIC COAST 23356 


WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: *“Eremco,”’ all codes 





DAILY CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building 


‘ bl r :"O [IN ND ” 
roaee ty ~ ju We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 














Our Ogden NGL i wining 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


one GLOBE MILLS 


San Diego General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Colton 
Sacramento 





Northern Flour Mills Company , on 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U..S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels ‘All Standard Codes 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1.000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 




















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mittrrs oF Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patenis 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston."’ All Codes 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 


























